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EDITORIAL 


THE first number of the Journal was, on the whole, well 
spoken of in the Press, and the editors received many kind letters 
about it from members of the Institute and others. But perhaps 
even more encouraging than the praise was the criticism, which 
convinced us that the pudding had been well mixed, since it was 
evident that, while some thought nothing of the raisins and liked 
the spice, others to whom spice was an anathema found the 
raisins particularly appetising. Had a vote been taken, indeed, 
we believe that spice and raisins would have come near a dead 
heat. And this being so our editorial duty is plain—raisins and 
spice must remain permanent ingredients of the recipe. This 
does not mean monotony of fare, gentle reader ; genus raisin is a 
large family, and the spices, that is to say, the species, of the east 
are not to be numbered. Moreover, these ingredients are but 
two out of many that go to a right pudding’s composition. What 
they truly denote is, of course, a secret locked in the editors’ 
bosoms. But guessing is not yet taxed by Mr. Churchill. 


* * * 


One criticism from the daily Press deserves rescue from the 
oblivion that threatens to overtake everything printed upon 
wood-pulp. The Glasgow Herald honoured us with a leading 
article, the gist of which may be gleaned from two extracts :— 


It cannot conduce to clarity to use the same term for a study cr 
hobby that occupies a couple of hours of such evenings as can be spared 
to it and the strenuous course of study pursued by the student of the 
secondary school or University, which engrosses his whole time and 
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energy. ‘‘ Education” should be reserved for the formal all-day 
courses... . 

Let the Universities put their resources as far as possible at the 
disposal of those who are eager to come into contact with the best that 
is known in economics, science, and religion, and who are unable to 
attend its stated day classes. But let us not suppose that more than a 
fractional residue of the busy work day can be afforded to self-improve- 
ment, or that adult education so called can ever be more than a second 
best. Scotland is to be congratulated on its comparative exclusion 
from the sphere of the Institute’s operations, though Lord Haldane 
and the Master of Balliol are earnest workers in the cause. 

A reference to our Notes of the Half-year will show that 
Scotland’s immunity from the virus is threatened. But it is 
not for a mere Sassenach to offer any comment upon the last 
sentence. Let him be 

Contented if he might enjoy 
The things that others understand. 
Some member, however, of the Institute—the British Institute— 
may feel inclined to take up, in these pages, the challenge con- 
veyed by the rest of the passage. _ 
* * * * 

The second number of ‘the Journal fulfils three of the 
promises made in our previous editorial. First, we make a 
beginning with our Notes of the Half-year, which will, we hope, 
come to be regarded as one of our most serviceable features, 
though it can only be so if correspondents keep us well posted with 
significant developments up and down the country.* Secondly, 
the section headed “‘ Reviews’ has grown to something like its 
correct proportions; and the editors regard with pardonable 
pride the team of critics they have managed to bring together. 
Very welcome is a contribution from Professor Alfred Zimmern, 
one of the founders of adult education in this country and now 
assistant director to the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, which, we take it, is just another name for a League 
of Nations Institute of Adult Education. May the review of 
Dr. Trevelyan’s History of England be an earnest of further 
contributions from Paris and Geneva. But, as regards substance 
and importance, it will not be disputed that of all the reviews 
Professor Nunn’s takes first place. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the significance of the recent work of Alfred White- 


* Such correspondents should address themselves to the Editorial] Secretary. 
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head, and we feel that it vitally concerns every one engaged in 
adult education. For we live in an age, like the seventeenth 
century, when, to use one of Whitehead’s phrases, the whole 
“ mental climate ” of mankind is undergoing profound and rapid 
changes ; the very shape and structure of the universe are being 
transformed before our bewildered eyes. It is mathematicians 
and physicists who are working this revolution, but the effects, 
like those of the change from the Ptolemaic to the Newtonian 
cosmology, are bound to be felt in every department of life and 
every sphere of knowledge. We, therefore, of the adult education 
movement are especially concerned to address our minds to an 
understanding of these great matters, though the attempt is no 
easy one if the minds lack a mathematical turn. To the layman 
Whitehead’s books are undoubtedly difficult. He will ignore 
them to his own great loss, for they are fuil of pregnant epigrams 
and comet-like phrases which illumine a whole night of ignorance ; 
epigrams and phrases that are likely to become as proverbial as 
some of Bacon’s great apophthegms. Yet the style is sometimes 
so packed, and the notions dealt with often so abstruse, that 
speaking for himself the present writer finds whole pages at times 
beyond his scope. What we need then is some kind of key, a 
statement in language intelligible to the ordinary reader of the 
general drift of the new cosmology. It would not be possible to 
find anyone more competent to satisfy this need than Dr. Nunn, 
since he is at once a master of lucid exposition and one of the 
most distinguished of living mathematical philosophers. In his 
review he has given us ‘‘ Whitehead without tears,” and we are 
deeply in his debt. 
* * * * 

The third of our promises is handsomely fulfilled by Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, who opens the section on Method, which will from 
henceforth, we hope, become a regular feature of the Journal, with 
an article on the teaching of economic history and theory. Not 
content with this, he has, with the help of Mr. H. L. Beales, 
provided tutors of economics with a Select List of Books on 
Economic and Social History, 1700-1850, which once again, we 
hope, is but the first of a number of select lists of the kind we 
shall be able to print. In furnishing us with this bibliography, 
Mr. Beales and Mr. Cole have enabled us to fill a gap created by a 
promise unfulfilled. The present number was intended to contain 
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a bibliography of such educational publications belonging to 
1926 which might be expected to prove interesting to our readers. 
When it came to the compilation of this annual bibliography, 
however, unanticipated difficulties arose, difficulties that we trust 
will be successfully overcome before our next issue. For the rest, 
the present issue will be found carrying on the discussion of some 
questions raised in September. We are happy to be able to 
follow up the contribution from the President of the Institute, 
with which the first number opened, by one from the Chairman. 
Dr. Mansbridge, who has had his way with the world and with us 
all, has chosen his own way of dealing with the theme which 
Professor Robert Peers set his readers last September, viz., the 
educability or mental plasticity of the adult. We have done our 
best to lure psychologists into our net upon this issue, but so far 
without success. Not that the field is entirely unexplored, since 
Professor Julian Huxley has glanced at it very suggestively more 
than once in his well-known Essays of the Biologist.* In The 
Open Mind, again, Mr. Green takes up on behalf of the Workers’ 
Educational Association the gage thrown down by Mr. Horrabin, 
while it is interesting to notice that Lieut.-Col. Hugh Williams, 
to whom as spokesman for adult education from the point of 
view of the Conservative Party we extend a very hearty welcome, 
finds himself in complete agreement with the editor of the Plebs 
in his insistence that the only adult education worth having is one 
that is frankly and unashamedly partisan. 
* * * 


Since last September, the present writer has read nothing 
on the subject of Adult Education of greater interest than a report 
by H.M. Inspectors on the Work of Men’s Institutes in London, 
issued as one of the Board’s ‘‘ Educational Pamphlets ” (No. 38), 
and priced at 3d. net. In this brief document—it is less than a 
dozen pages—is to be found a lively and penetrating account of 
what is surely, from many points of view, the most remarkable 
educational experiment of recent years. If what we read is true, 
one of those despised and “ hidebound” bodies which we call 
L.E.A.’s has succeeded where many voluntary associations have 
attempted and failed, viz., in discovering the secret of bringing 
large numbers of unskilled workers into the educational field. 


* E.g., pp. 44, 231. 
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In 1920 five ‘‘ Men’s Institutes’? were opened in Battersea, 
Bethnal Green, Deptford, Soutl.wark, and Stepney. 


“ They differ,” the report tells us, “ in their objects and methods 
from all previous enterprises, not because they are intended to take 
the place of other efforts, but because they are attempting to fill a gap 
in the educational system. . , . Almost all previous enterprise in 
adult education has aimed at reaching the more intellectual sections 
of the community. It has always been higher education that has been 
offered. The novelty and significance of the experiment which is the 
subject of this report lies in the fact that another side of the problem 
has been considered. It can hardly be denied that there are large 
numbers for whom higher education is impossible: but they have other 
needs, and to neglect them is to leave unsolved one of the most serious 
problems of a great city. . 

“ The starting point of the Men’s Institutes was the frank recogni- 
tion that outside alli the existing institutions and organisations there 
was a mass of men who, except that they had once passed through 
the elementary schools, had remained untouched by any educational 
influences. Their whole mode of life, habits, outlook, tastes and preju- 
dices made it unlikely that any of the recognised forms of education 
would attract them or be of much use to them. ... 

“ Advertisement had to be done chiefly by personal visits to 
workshops, trade union meetings, local gatherings of any and every 
kind. It was difficult to induce men to attend at all, and it was equally 
difficult to provide them with the kind of instructive occupation that 
would retain their interest. Facilities for physical exercise in a 
gymnasium, boxing, games, and workshops for the pursuit of simple 
handicraft provided a starting point in some of the least promising 
neighbourhoods. Anything in the nature of academic instruction 
was shunned. The ‘library’ was avoided: the magazines provided 
remained almost unread. The first six months was an anxious period. 
All that had been proved was that there was need for a tremendous 
effort on new lines if education in any form was to become an influence 
in the lives of this section of the community. Within a year or two, 
however, the perseverance and faith of the organisers began to be 
rewarded. ‘Clubs’ and ‘societies ’ were formed to enlist the activity 
and loyalty of the members. Courses which had failed to attract 
when announced as ‘lectures’ succeeded when transformed into the 
‘ B—— G—— and District Society.’ By the end of the third year 
most of the Institutes had firmly established a large and miscellaneous 
group of classes, and had become centres of the social life of the 
neighbourhood.” 

These quotations from the opening paragraphs will be 
sufficient to indicate the nature both of the report and of the 
problem with which it deals. To quote more would be to run the 
risk of depriving H.M. Stationery Office of the threepenny pieces 
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to which it is justly entitled from all members of the British 
Institute, to say nothing of other readers of this journal. All 
honour, however, to the officials and teachers of the L.C.C. 
responsible for the experiment! Why is it that the L.C.C., 
despite all our grumblings at its red tape, so often brings it off ? 
Partly, no doubt, because of the high and long traditions of its 
educational service; and in this connexion let us not forget the 
name of Stewart Headlam, who took a deep interest in the 
inauguration of these institutes. But partly also, surely, on 
grounds of sheer magnitude. When an L.E.A. has an education 
budget of some £13,000,000 all sorts of experiments are possible, 
for the simple reason that the comparative cost of any one is so 
trifling that it slips almost unnoticed past the lions of finance. 


jJ. D. W. 


= | 


EXCEPT YE BECOME AS LITTLE CHILDREN.* 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Hon. LL.D., Chairman of the British 
Institute of Adult Education 


As a basis for what I propose to say I will read some sayings 
of Jesus as collected and arranged from the Gospels by Dr. 
Mackail, a fellow-worker in the cause of Adult Education :— 


“‘ Suffer little children to come to me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Take heed how ye despise one of these little ones for, I 
tell you, in heaven their angels always behold the face of my 
Father who is in heaven. Even so it is not the will of your 
Father in heaven that one of these little ones should perish. 
Whoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, and whosoever shall receive 
one such little child in my name receives me, and whoever 
receives me, receives not me but him who sent me. 

“‘ What was it that you disputed among yourselves by the 
way ? I tell you of a truth whoever shall not receive the King- 
dom of God as a little child shall not enter into it. 

“Yes, I tell you, except ye are converted and become as 
little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

“‘T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them to babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” 


A clear message delivered by Jesus in these sayings is that 
true and lasting work is done by those who, whilst expressing 
the spirit of little children, have not allowed the fires of the life 
eternal to be damped down by that material of the world, which 
either because it is out of place, or because there is too much of 
it, cannot be consumed for the comfort and light of men. 

* An address delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 
occasion of the Fifth Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, in 1926, 
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As for true and lasting work, it is of that Kingdom into which 
no one shall enter, unless he does so in the right and might of a 
little child. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is surely, in one of its aspects, the 
area occupied here and now by all those acts and thoughts which 
are true: that is which are in harmony with, which do not 
antagonize, the perfect working of natural and spiritual law, and 
which consequently tend to make men what they are intended to 
be, magnificent, splendid workers in the creative evolution of the 
world. 

The rhythm of life in these sayings runs from the Father— 
through Jesus—to a little child, and only as a child can man 
harmonize with it. 

If there is anything characteristic of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, it is surely that the little, the simple and the pure, are the 
great dominating forces and facts. 


I come in the little things 

Saith the Lord. 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take : 
Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 
As man, to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan, 
Pass the low lintel of the human heart.* 


It is a hard lesson for men who are clever and skilled, who 
know so much, to learn that their real power is derived from the 
attributes of childhood, that the eyes of babes see the eternal 
verities. 

Yet there is inspiration in the thought that the nearer.a man 
can get to the things that are common to all men, the nearer he 
will get to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is a gospel of comfort to the simple—that they have in 
them here on earth all the essentials of the citizenship of Heaven. 
Men cannot go back on their steps ; but they can strive with all 
their power to get their knowledge and skill into right relationship 
with their abiding spirits which shone most ciearly in the days of 


* Evelyn Underhill, Divine Immanence. 
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their childhood, just because they were not then so heavily over- 
laid with the materials and facts of society and the temporal 
world. 

They can do this the more easily, because the advance of 
knowledge in these later days has demonstrated the inherent 
power of pure and simple forces, both in human and in natural 
life, even as it has provided support for the affirmations of simple 
faith the things hidden from “ the wise and prudent but revealed 
unto babes.” 

A wider diffusion of tried and tested knowledge than existed 
in the nineteenth century has given rise to a new spirit of under- 
standing. The thoughts of patient and humble seekers after 
truth are not so often misconstrued by the ignorant prejudiced. 
“ Toleration of opinion,” said Sir Wm. Bragg, in a recent Boyle 
lecture, “‘is a recognized virtue. The curiosity of the present 
position is that opposite opinions have to be held or used by the 
same individual in the faith that some day the combined truth 
may be made plain.” As a direct result of this recognition of 
the limitations of human knowledge, unity where it is not apparent 
is regarded as implicit in ali real work. Moreover, men are not 
now expected to possess active perception of all true things 
equally ; there are diversities of gifts. 

The scientist is true to his quest if he refuses to utter a word 
that his reason, probing and selecting the facts, does not justify, 
but untrue if he, overstepping his limits, seeks to bind the 
legitimate thoughts and conclusions, even when they seem to 
contradict his own, of faithful workers in others fields utilizing 
other means. 

His work is clear. His tasks are different from those of the 
musician or the poet who, borne on the wings of inspiration, feel 
that divine afflatus which surely is heaven bound. “’Tis we 
musicians know.” 

There are, of course, men who have got hold of a piece of 
knowledge, ard at once set out to dogmatize on the how and 
wherefore of man’s action. They are so blinded by their achieve- 
ments that they cannot see that every attempt made by any one 
person or school to dominate life has led to artificial work, to 
destruction and decay. They are sometimes called the “ intel- 
lectuals ’’—they are so clever. They are clever. But, thank God, 
a democracy will never give itself away to the teaching and the 
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dictates of anyone who is “ clever” ; a democracy will put him 
in his place, and because he has discovered one thing it will not 
allow him to subject, or try to subject, the rest of human life to 
his little piece. 

But our intellectuals who tell us what to do and what is 
going to happen are not so much to be blamed as the people who 
round about them are not doing their work properly—their own 
work. The average man has a work. Each genuine worker in 
the world has some contribution to make to the whole—his con- 
tribution, not an imitation of someone else’s. Health and sanity 
in human life and opinion depend directly upon the proportion of 
quite ordinary people who are using their powers to the utmost in 
childlike faith. 

After all, what isman? Just a perplexed child in the flowing 
tide of the stream of life. What is life ? Where does it come from ? 

Scientists are careful in these days, very careful. They know 
that there are mysteries in simple phenomena deeper than their 
research has ever probed or their imagination plumbed. “ Life 
is regarded,’ says Dr. Russell, ‘‘ as a continuous process mani- 
fested by individuals who strive actively, albeit blindly, to achieve 
in spite of circumstances the end and aim of their being.” * 

What even is matter? ‘“ The limit of our knowledge is that 
at present matter exists,” says Dr. Jeans, ‘‘ or at least has enough 
of the attributes of existence to make us think it exists. As to 
what, if anything, it was before it was matter we know nothing.”’ t 

Leaving the incomprehensible, though familiar matter and 
life, let us turn to the comprehensible and think of man in the 
midst of the vastness and the minuteness of things—things that 
can be perceived, and measured, even though they defy and 
bewilder our imagination. 

Spiral nebule have been detected at a distance of 1,000,000 
light years ; “‘ something like 250,000 times as far as the nearest 
of the stars which are about 250,000 times the distance of the sun, 
which in turn is 250,000 times as far from us as Edinburgh is from 
London. Of course, we cannot see the nebule as they now are, 
but only as they were a million years ago.”’ t 

Let us turn from the heights above and around to the infinite 


* Proceedings—Aristotelian Society, 1922-23. 
¢ Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge Cosmogony (Blackie & Sons). 
Jeans’s Cosmogony. 
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depths in a grain of sand ; composed of countless atoms, each, it 
is affirmed, a solar system, electrons revolving as planets round 
the nucleus, a central sun. An imaginative scientist only this 
past week—I do not know how to value his authority exactly— 
has asserted the possibility of life on the electron. Absurd. And 
yet the atom in relation to the earth is something like the solar 
system in relation to the universe. As for such minute life, every 
bacteriologist knows that there are infinite forms which no eye 
has ever seen or no instrument—using ultra-violet or any other 
rays—has ever revealed. Some of them, progenitors of disease, 
have been discovered in fluids only by their effects on organisms. 
In such a field adult education claims its heroes, Gye-—increasingly 
recognized as the discoverer of fundamental facts in the causation 
of cancer and the creator of a new medical technique—was inspired 
by it, as was Barnard his colleague—hatter in working hours and 
microscopist out of them—the persistent and progressive revealer 
of the invisible. 

Merely to think of these things induces the certitude that 
man in his most experienced and accomplished power has no 
claim for consideration to be other than as a little child. It was 
the immortal Newton, son of this college, who asserted that in 
the search for truth he was even as a child gathering pebbles on 
a vast sea-shore. 

Truly man on the lowest level can do no other than seek to 
express in the terms of his body and mind the stream of life force. 
Such seeking will be directed and illumined if he is wise enough 
to realize the immanence of God in human life, and become a 
glorious and happy quest if he practises the perception of the 
abiding companionship of the Holy Spirit. To further such 
realizations and speed such a quest this chapel was constructed 
and dedicated. 

As for man, be he wise or unwise, he is the creature of here- 
dity, the product of a long past. He seems, as it were, to have 
gathered into his being all the attributes and powers of innumer- 
able generations of forbears ; and these reveal themselves in the 
little child. He has instincts, he has intuitions, and they seem to 
be quite independent of anything he may acquire. He seems to 
share these with the animals. But then he has intellect. He can 
acquire knowledge. He can make tools. He can use them. 
Therein lies his difference from the animals. Even so, the right 
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relationship of knowledge, his tools and the things he makes, to 
the reality of his life is an age-old problem. 

I was reminded as I came along the streets to this Conference 
of an objection which was made at our Conference last year to the 
attempt to draw students into London Continuation Classes by 
the picture of a determined workman hewing steps in a gigantic 
pyramid, in order that he might climb it successfully. Whether 
the objection was valid or not, we need not pause to determine. 
The pyramid has vanished from the hoardings, and has been 
replaced by a lamp revealing the light of knowledge. “ The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord.” Perchance knowledge is the 
fuel which the spirit must burn in order that the expression of the 
man shall be complete in the terms of his body and mind. The 
true man sheds light in dark places. Light is the supreme symbol 
as it is the ultimate purpose of his life. It is at once the inspiration 
and desire of the University. “‘ The Lord my light” has been 
blazoned on the arms of Oxford for nearly eight centuries. ‘‘ Let 
there be light ’’ is the prayer of the half-century-old University of 
California. 

So it is clear that knowledge must be used by men, for the 
diffusion of light, who, in the power of the eternal spirit, have 
become as little children. 

Let us pause to think briefly of some of the characteristics of 
child life at its best. There is no one except the hardened cynic 
who does not receive a fresh measure of inspiration as he looks 
into the clear, unclouded eyes of a little child. What, then, is the 
purpose of education but to ensure that men and women shall 
continue to be as pure as children whilst they exercise the 
activities and powers which God has giventhem? A characteristic 
of the child is that it can wonder. It finds reason for wonder 
everywhere. Happy are we if we can remember the days when 
every little, new thing was a concern of delight. Happy are we, 
thrice happy, if we can feel that wonder now. The child has no 
consciousness of its importance. It has confidence and faith in 
those about it just as we have confidence and faith in the workings, 
shall we say ? of natural law, confidence that it will go on with 
the same persistence, unaltering. Then it is not concerned with 
others. It leaves others alone ; it does not want to interfere. It 
wants to enjoy, to express itself, to expand itself and to do things 
because of the sheer delight that self-expression brings. It finds 
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happiness in the use of its own small limbs, in the exercise of 
itself. To be is enough. To be, and not to succeed. Surely in 
these things—in wonder, lack of self-consciousness, confidence and 
faith, the leaving of others alone, in doing things for their own 
sake, and in the actual joy of existence, in these things we can 
find the dynamic, the “ élan vital” of adult education. 

In the days immediately prior to the new movement in adult 
education which promises so much, young men and women would 
come and say ““ We want to teach.”” Now those of them who really 
understand, say ‘“‘ We want to learn.” In so far as they have 
adopted this attitude, they have become as little children. The 
secret of adult education in one of its aspects is surely that he who 
teaches must become in spirit, and therefore in fact, like unto 
those who are students. Grown men and women hate to be merely 
taught. They respond to the idea of studying with one who, really 
equipped with knowledge, is willing to help, whilst respecting their 
own experience and knowledge. Every teacher knows that no 
one can help little children so much as those who can become like 
unto them, one with their spirit. As it is with children, so it is 
with adults. 

The early Tutorial Class always seemed to me, in its sheer 
delight, like a gathering of children, so full it was of happiness 
and faith. I shall never forget the rapture of those early days— 
the joy of them—and the rapture persists and expands in the 
widespread movement of to-day. There was no “ breaking up” 
until time was far spent, or buildings had to be closed ; two, 
three, four hours they would goon. Yes, in the real pursuit of 
learning, tutors and students are alike children. 

In the High School Movement of Denmark, perhaps the most 
wonderful of all the adult educational movements of the century, 
there is evident the same child-like spirit, the same joyousness in 
the simple and the pure. Grundtwig, its prophet, and Kold, who 
interpreted him, were children indeed, and never more so than in 
the days of their mature and learned power. 

Only a week ago we were in the Folk University at Rotter- 
dam. One who understands and works for it said: ‘‘ People in 
this town don’t like sometimes the Folk University. But they 
don’t understand. We like it because every one is so happy, just 
happy.” There are 10,000 men and women, who enjoy in one 
way or another, that Folk University. We saw them in their 
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classes, and we saw them at their play. We saw them present a 
scene from one of the sacred plays of a great Dutch poet. It 
seemed that they were just happy children playing in a park. 

Let us think, too, of the cloud of witnesses everywhere about 
us, and especially in this College. I will not interfere with our 
thought this morning by bringing forward records of work spoiled 
by those who have not the spirit of children. 

John Brown Paton, an underlying and positive force in all 
modern English movement for adult education, died at the age 
of eighty-three. I saw him on his death-bed, and it seemed to 
me that he was even then facing life as a little child, conscious 
not of himself but of the unending work. Throughout his long 
life he was, even whilst stern in his judgment of wrong, as con- 
fident and unafraid as a child—indeed, he was ever conscious of 
the abiding presence of his Heavenly Father. 

Always it has seemed to me that the men and women who 
have, without complexity, done the real and lasting work for 
adult education, untroubled by assertive intellect, have been just 
simple children playing and working in the power of that wisdom 
which coming from the heavens of God “ goes through all things 
by reason of its pureness.”’ 

Then, too, I recall the early days of the Workers’ Educational 
Association in this college. Working men came expecting Uni- 
versity dons to be forbidding and unapproachable gigantic 
creations, and found them like little children, ready to play, ready 
to sing songs. 

I must pay tribute to one who did so much to inspire us, and 
who was indeed a little child—Arthur Charlwood Turner, known 
to some of us here. He gave his life in simple faith even as so 
many of his fellows, working men and scholars, in that long-drawn 
war which smote the world as a foul happening because so many 
denied the purifying truth of the child spirit. 

I would fain remember others, members of this College, who 
went out in the main as children and whose names appear on that 
sad long list in this Chapel :-— 

Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went and who return not. Say notso... 
We rather seem the dead, that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultation blow, 
But never shall their aureoled presence lack . . 
They come transfigured back, 
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Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of Expectation.* 

And in duty bound I would pay tribute to the memory of 
Harry Percival Smith, a member of this College, 1874~77, who 
revealed to me the power of the child spirit in the days of my 
young manhood, when I was apt to forget it. He was father of 
one of our workers in the office of this British Institute—he died 
two days ago; and in his own College I hold it a duty anda 
privilege to remember him. 

Then just one last thought. The development of the child 
spirit in adult education will help, both directly and indirectly, 
the little ones actually at school. If I had time I could show how 
much of the attitude towards children in schools resulting in wiser 
educational methods and more generous provision of facilities has 
been induced by child-like people engaged in adult education, 
whether as working men and women or as University scholars. 

Christ the great Teacher taught, and every true teacher since 
the world began has taught, that the child spirit is the spirit which 
enables men to do and conquer. 

So we go on to the full splendour of our lives—not by forcing 
ourselves back into the ways of children but by allowing the child 
spirit to rise through our hearts and minds. We ask our way, our 
faces thitherwards, to the City of God, which will surely be reached 
in so far as all men strive to make the best of themselves.. For 
adult education is in the broadest sense for all, and especially for 

the simple and unafraid, not merely for those few who seem to be 
clever, who wish to succeed, who desire qualification and have the 
will to power. As men everywhere realize this, and come forward 
to take their unobtrusive yet necessary part, so shall we “ build 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” 

I love to think of us all, in the child spirit, moving on to the 
splendour intended for us, living and working and studying as 
those :— 


Amid this loud stunning tide of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide of the everlasting chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusty street and wrangling mart 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.f 

* James Russell Lowell. 

+t The Christian Year, John Keble (St. Matthew’s Day). 
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A procession of men and women with faces like those of little 
children going happily with them, happy with the inherent 
happiness of true human life as planned by the Father, revealed 
by the Son, and made possible in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

May God himself help us to bring it about by enabling us to 
reassert the spirit of our own childhood, which is the expression 
on earth of His spirit—Father he surely is: except we become as 
little children we shall not, cannot, enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and all our work in the field of adult education will be 
profitless and vain, even though we, and others, may foolishly 
admire it. 


| 


GRIFFITH JONES 


By F. A. CavENAGH, Professor of Education, University 
College of Swansea 


II 


THE importance of Griffith Jones is that he was the first 
Welshman to attempt on a large scale the rudimentary education 
of his fellow countrymen. His outlook was limited, and the 
instruction given in his schools was meagre; none the less, he 
was a pioneer in a work the results of which influence Wales to 
this day. 

The Circulating Schools, although they marked a new depar- 
ture, were the outcome of previous efforts to provide some educa- 
tion for the poor of Wales ; but as these originated in England, 
they had only partial and short-lived effects. Thus the Common- 
wealth Government, by the Act for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(1649) included Wales in a national system of education ; but the 
schools established in the following decade naturally came to an 
end at the Restoration. So, too, the movement organized by the 
Rev. Thomas Gouge * (1671-81) fell to pieces at his death ; 
although it has been suggested ¢ that this Welsh trust led to 
the inception of the Charity School movement and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. So far as Wales is concerned, 
the late Mr. Shankland has demonstrated the historical continuity 
of the Charity School movement with its predesessors in popular 
education ; and since the Circulating Schools were in effect a 
modification of the Charity Schools, some brief account of these 
is necessary. 

Owing to the influence of certain early members of the 
S.P.C.K.—Sir Humphrey Mackworth, and particularly Sir John 

* Space does not permit an account of these two interesting experiments ; 
particulars will be found in Richards, The Puritan Movement in Wales, and in 
Sir T. Phillips, Wales (pp. 255 sqq.). But our knowledge of both is far from 
ein * the Rev. Thomas Shankland in his most valuable article ‘‘ Sir John 
Philipps and the Charity-School Movement in Wales,” (Trans. Cymmrodorion 
Soc., 1904-05). 
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Philipps *—the work of that Society reached Wales within six 
months of its formation, on March 8th, 1698/9. The Principality 
was organized into districts, for each of which a corresponding 
member was appointed ; such members were Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth, John Vaughan of Derllys, John Jones (Dean of Bangor), 
Moses Williams, and Griffith Jones. Although the total number of 
schools founded is unknown, Mr. Shankland has found particulars 
of 124; | they were spread throughout Wales, though the greatest 
numbers were in the counties of Pembroke (31), Carmarthen (18), 
Monmouth (11), Glamorgan (10) ; one northern county, Denbigh, 
had rx. In their method of management and their curriculum 
they resembled the Charity Schools of England. Local subscrip- 
tions, in some cases “ collected at the monthly Sacrament,” were 
augmented from the funds of the Society. The children were as a 
rule “ to be cloath’d, taught their Catechism & brought up in the 
principles of the Church of England, and the Boys taught to read, 
write and cast accounts, & the Girls to read, spin, and sew plain 
work.” { A further aim was to apprentice them to some honest 
trade; on this point there is an interesting suggestion by Sir 
John Philipps, 

“That an agreeable Treatise upon Agriculture fitted to the 
capacity’s of youth may ‘tis hoped in some measure prevent 
the inconvenience of the Children being too much dispos’d of to 
the Mechanick’s Trades.” § 


The same gentleman, it may be added, extended the work of 
improvement to the upper classes : 


“‘ That he wishes there were a project for employing the Ladies in 
some charitable work, that the making of Caps, Kerchiefs, Aprons, 
Bands, and even Shifts and Shirts for the poor would administer truer 
comfort to them one day than all the pains and time they spend at 
their Surbels and Embroidery, that he is glad to, y* he has for some 
time past taken off his Daughter from poring on her Tent to busy her 
every day in making some provision for the Charity children.”’ || 


After the Hanoverian succession, the masters, as in England, 
had to profess loyalty—* they and their Scholars pray daily for 


* He was invited to become a mane on April 5th, 1699. 

t Op. cit. Appendices II. and III 

¢ This account of the school at Lianfyllin, Mont., may be taken as typical 
ofall. (Abs. 7075 of S.P.C.K. letters ; cit. Shankland, ‘Op. cit., p. 196). 

§ Abs. 3149 (August 9th, 1712), ibid., p. 189. 

|| Abs. 2854 (October 2oth, 1711). 
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K. George & the Royal Family” *—for the movement, and indeed 
the Church, was suspected of Jacobite tendencies. 

The Welsh schools had, however, certain problems either 
peculiar to themselves, or more accentuated than in England. 
The poverty of the country made attendance difficult. Dr. John 
Jones, Dean of Bangor, writing of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
in 1716, says: 


“That it is impossible in those parts to fix the poor children 
constantly and regularly at School, because they must go ever and 
anon to beg for victuals, there being no poor rates settled in those 
parts. It is the constant method to relieve the poor at their doors, 
and the houses of the several Parishes being scattered about at con- 
siderable distances from each other increases the difficulty the poor 
Children labour under, & in harvest the poor parents take them out 
of School, and declare they had rather they should not be taught at all 
than be debarred of the use and service of them.” f¢ 


In like manner, a writer from Pembrokeshire declares “‘ that 
he found it difficult to perswade Parents to send their Children 
and keep them there. Their own want of Education making 
them stupid as to every consideration of y® advantages of it in 
their children.” { Again and again we find Griffith Jones con- 
fronted with the same difficulties ;§ they were indeed only 
partially overcome by the temporary nature of the Circulating 
Schools. 

Wales further presented the very special complication of the 
language. The Charity Schools, like their predecessors, were in 
the main anglicizing ; thus Thomas Gouge, although circulating 
the Scriptures and Common Prayer in Welsh, was, somewhat 
paradoxically, concerned with ‘the teaching of poor Welsh 


children to read English.” || But more than one Welshman saw 
* Abs. 5198 (April 18th, 1717; Prendergast, Pemb.). 


¢ Abs. 4840. 

§ One example may be given, from Welch Piety, 1755-56: “‘ The number of 
Schools & Scholars for the last year much exceeded my Expectation, considering 
the great Poverty of labouring People, the Dearness, & Scarcity of Bread & 
Corn in many Parts of this Country, which some People could not find for Money, 
and others had no Money to buy it, having only very poor Rags for their Cloathing, 
too worthless to be taken in Pawn by any Body, for a Piece of Money to buy 
them a little Bread’’; and the pathetic statement that the schoolmaster at 
Llangeler ** gave to one fatheriess Boy, who was very Poor, some Books for 
nothing, and a Pair of Shoes and Stockings, with one Shirt.’’ 

|| Stephen Hughes, however, understood the necessity of providing Welsh 
teaching (see Shankland, in Beirniad, 1912, p. 175). 
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the absurdity of trying to carry on instruction in a foreign tongue, 
as is proved by several letters from Denbighshire. Dr. Robert 
Wynne of Gresford writes that they ‘“‘ are consulting the education 
of poor Children a matter of much difficulty in those parts, no 
Welsh Schools being already Setled, w™ language must be taught 
them, & Primers are ready to be printed for that purpose.” * 
Again, from the Rev. Thomas Williams of Denbigh, ‘‘ That his 
design is to procure the erection of Welsh Schools, and to sett 
an example to others by Establishing one in his own Parish.” f¢ 
At Wrexham, 


“ The Rev. Mr. Price, Vicar thereof, pays 40s. p. ann. for a School- 
house, and gives a Master rol. p. ann. and his dyet for teaching all such 
of his Parishioners as are willing to read and write Welch, & repeat 
their Catechism, &c. He also finds ’em Books.” { 


On the other hand, there were those who preferred the 
English language. John Vaughan of Derllys, in spite of his 
activity in publishing Welsh translations and classics, proposes 
to Sir John Philipps § “that all Schools in the Kingdom be 
supply’d with an English expositor, in order to make Children 
understand what they read.” The “ expositor ”’ is presumably a 
book—e.g., an exposition of the catechism; and it is possible 
that in referring to “the Kingdom” he does not mean Wales. 
But there can be no doubt as to the following, written from the 
border village of Kerry (Mont.) : 


“That he hopes ’ere another 12 months goes about something 
like a Charity-School may be sett up in his Parish. That he sh* be 
glad to know what is y* usual Salary to y* Master of a Charity-School, 
and whether one may be obtained from London, because it will be 
difficult to get one in those parts that has a just and necessary know- 
ledge in the English Tongue. That if the Society’s Packets hereafter 
consists of more English than Welch, he could dispose of them to more 
advantage because tho’ many in his neighbourhood do talk yet few 
can read Welch.”’ || 


A similar proposal, made by Sir Humphrey Mackworth, is of 
particular interest, as showing that the idea of Circulating Schools 


* Abs. 116 (June 5th, 1700). 

+ S.P.C.K. Minutes, July 4th, 1706. 
¢ Abs. 4355 (1715). 

§ Abs. 1650 (May 28th, 1708). 

|| Abs. 3092 (June 2nd, 1712). 
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did not originate with Griffith Jones. As no suitable schoolmaster 
could be found for Neath, 


“ He therefore submits it to the Society’s consideration whether 
it may not be proper to pitch upon one of the best Schoolmasters in 
London to begin the Setting up of Schools in Wales, who may be a sort 
of Itinerant Master when he has sett up one School and brought up an 
Usher then to set up another.” * 


The suggestion was referred to the Committee, but was apparently 
not adopted. 

It is thus abundantly evident that Griffith Jones was sur- 
rounded by Charity Schools. In each of the parishes of Laugharne 
and Llanddowror there was a school for twenty children; these 
were founded in 1708 and 1707 respectively. But it is not till 
1731 that we find him suggesting what was to be one of the 
distinctive features of his Circulating Schools, viz., a Welsh school. 
On September 22nd, 1731, he writes : 


“ That it is a very sickly time near his neighbourhood where many 
die and many more are sick of a nervous kind of feavour. He thinks 
it a proper time to propose a Welch School at Landowror for all comers 
to learn to read & be supplied with Books and taught gratis, desiring 
of the Society 40 or 50 of the small Welch Bibles upon the usual kind 
terms that they favour their Members with & other Books, this 
would be great charity to our poor.” 


It is presumably to this school that John Evans refers when 
he mentions “ Mr. Jones’s own School at Llandowror, long before 
he set up any other.” f 

There has been considerable controversy about the date of 
the first Circulating Schools. John Evans remarks “ As their 
setting forth was thus Clandestine, we cannot trace the precise 
Date of their Original.” t Yet the title-page of Welch Piety is 
explicit enough: “ A Collection of the Several Accounts of the 
Welch Charity Schools from their first rise in 1737.” It may 
well be conjectured that when the death of Sir John Philipps 
(January 5th, 1636/7) deprived Wales of her leader in the Charity 
School movement, Griffith Jones felt that the mantle had fallen 
upon him, and accordingly dated from that time the scheme that 
was essentially his own. Nevertheless, he felt that the work was 

* Abs. 6117 (September 17th, 1719). 


t Op. cit., p. 43. 
t Ibid., p. 69. 
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continuous : he writes to Madam Bevan of “ the encouragement 
and countenance that he [i.e., Sir John] gave the cause that I am 
resolved by the grace of God to continue embarked in, as long as I 
live.” * 

The origin of the Circulating Schools is described in a long 
“Letter to a Friend,” by Griffith Jones, dated March 3oth, 


1738 : t 


“‘ The Occasion which (through the Grace of God) led gradually to 
the Thoughts of them, was a Catechising Exercise after the Second 
Lesson in Divine Service upon Saturdays before Sacrament Sundays ; 
when several Adult People, as well as the Children (particularly such as 
desired to partake of that Blessed Ordinance) were examined, not only 
in the Catechism, but also in a System of Divinity, and discoursed with 
in an easy, familiar, and very serious Way, about every Answer they 
made, explaining it clearly to their Understanding, and strongly 
applying to their Consciences: But the greatest Part of those who 
most wanted such kind of Instruction, and the Application of it, stood 
off : being old in Ignorance, they were ashamed to be thus taught and 
catechised publickly. . . . The first Attempt this Way was tried 
about seven or eight Years ago, with no other Fund f to defray the 
Expence of it, than what could be spared from other Occasions out of 
a small Offertory by a poor Country Congregation at the Blessed 
Sacrament ; which being laid out first to erect one, and then a little 
time afterwards two Welsh Schools, answered so well, that this gave 
Encouragement to attempt setting up a few more: and Divine Provi- 
dence was not wanting to bring in Benefactions to support them. It 
pleased Gop to increase their Success and Number all along to this 
Time ; insomuch that this last Winter and the present Spring, the 
Number of these Schools has amounted to Seven and thirty ; several of 
them having two, and some three Masters ; who are obliged to keep a 
methodical List of the Names, Places of Abode, Ages, Quality, Calling 
and Condition in the World, Dispositions and Manners, Progress in 
Learning, etc. of al] the Men, Women, and Children that are taught by 
them. . . . By the best Calculation on a transient View, the Number 
taught in these Schools, within the Counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
Brecon, and Cardigan, since last September (inclusive of such as are 
now learning) makes at least Two thousand four hundred. Very few of 
these could say so much as the Lord’s Prayer when they came first to 
School, and many of them could, in six or eight Weeks Time, not only 
read tolerably, but repeat by heart all the Church Catechism in their 
native Welsh Language, and make pretty good Answers to plain and 
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* Written on January 11th. 

¢t In Welch Piety, 1740. 

¢ Cf. Welch Piety, 1751-52: the work was “ begun with less than Forty 
Shillings.” Jbid., 1752-53, where a comparison is drawn with the similar small 
beginnings of Francke’s charity at Halle, 
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familiar Questions concerning all the necessary Points of Faith and 
Practice in a System of Divinity, which the Masters are to instruct 
them in for some Hours every Day, about the Time of Morning and 
Evening Prayer.” 


The “ circulating ’’ nature of the schools is thus explained in 
the same letter : 


“’Tis commonly but for three or four Months that these Schools 
are continued in the same Place ; poor People cannot stay longer at 
one time from their Labour ; and sometimes they have the Schools 
again for so many Months afterwards in the following Year, to perfect 
what was deficient before ; this being thought the best Way, as also 
a sufficient Length of Time, for willing Learners to accomplish their 
Desires: And then the Schools are removed to other and distant 
Neighbourhoods, where they are most desired, and like to meet with 
the best Success. And whereas the Benefit of hired Servants, Day- 
labourers, and married Men and Women, as well as the younger Sort, 
is intended by them, ’tis found necessary to give them the Offer of these 
Schools, at such Times or Seasons of the Year as they can best spare 
from the greatest stress of their several Employments; which in 
almost all Places here is between September and May. The Incon- 
veniency of the Days being then shorter than in Summer, is no Dis- 
advantage to the Design ; for they commonly use to be together for 
four or five Hours in the Night ; and several Labourers, whom the 
pressing Necessities of their poor Families will not admit to attend the 
Schools by Day, do in some Places constantly resort to them by Night ; 
as a considerable Number of very poor (and lately very profane) 
People did in our Welsh City of St. David’s : and Instances of this we 
have also in other Schools. Besides, Servants can more easily find 
Labourers to serve cheaper in their room while they are at School in 
the Winter than they could do at any other Season: And, when there 
is Encouragement or Opportunity for it, there are some few Schools 
continued for Part of the Summer.” 


English readers may find it difficult to believe that totally 
illiterate adults could learn to read in so short a time; but it 
must be remembered that Welsh is regular and phonetic in 
spelling. And the obvious enthusiasm of the learners would 
insure their progress. The following passage suggests that the 
“ Method ”’ was crude : 


“Some Schoolmasters have taught near Forty Scholars to read, 
and repeat the Catechism by Heart, in Six Weeks, who knew not the 
Letters, nor the Lord’s Prayer before. Some young Men have learnt 
the Catechism in Fifteen Days. Many adult Persons, not less than 
Thirty, in one School, lately, have learned to read, by applying them- 
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selves to the Schoolmaster, in the Evenings, after the Labour of the 
Day was over. And I am credibly informed, that it has, in England, 
been found a good Method, to bring Children to read soon, without 
Hesitation, to have some Sentences first read by the Teacher, and then 
for the Scholars to read them ; and this to be repeated over and over 
again, till the Scholar reads them readily, and without Hesitation. It 
is for want of this most rational Practice, that many Children are long 
in learning to read readily, without Hesitation, and are therefore 
thought dull, when, in reality, it is not their Fault. I am also well 
assured, by a Letter from a truly venerable Correspondent, that, in 
England, a certain Gentlewoman, Mrs. —— had Six and Twenty 
Children taught ali at Five Years old to read in Three Months, by making 
them spell and read very slow and distinct, over and over again: He 
adds, the common Fault ts, reading too fast. I am, indeed, willing to 
grant, that all cannot learn so fast : but I hope it will be allowed, that 
they may be taught much sooner than usual, as all the Welch Scholars 
are, where their Teachers are well chosen, and diligent in their Business, 
and carefully inspected by their Ministers.” * 


Nor was their duration strictly limited to one quarter: 


“ They continued for one, or two, or three Quarters of a Year in a 
Place, according as they were more or less constantly attended by poor 
Scholars, and according as we thought the Schools were wanted, and 
well conducted. Left, indeed, they were, to continue for a whole Year 
in some places, rather than we would disoblige such good Clergymen 
and others, as very earnestly desired them so long.” t 


It was largely owing to the goodwill of the clergy that 
Griffith Jones was able to run the schools so cheaply. Again and 
again he tells his subscribers how far their money goes. “I have 
hardly received twenty Shillings towards the Schools, without 
having about half that Number of Scholars taught for it.” { 
“The Generality of our People, both Adults and Children, are 
more successfully, and in a shorter time, and at much less Expense, 
instructed by this, than by any other Scheme or Method, we are 
yet acquainted with.” § They employ “no pompous or costly 
Building.” § ‘“ The circumstantial Expences in Building, &c., 
for only one charitable Nursery in some Places, or less than one 
half of such a Sum, would serve to instruct Five Thousand poor 


* Welch Piety, 1750-51. 
¢ Ibid., 1748-49. 
B ¢ 1bid., 1740-41. He estimates that 12,754 persons had been taught for 
50. 
§ Ibid., 1748-49. 
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People, or more in this way.” * The following passaget is note- 
worthy : 


“T am next to acquaint You with what (I doubt not) will be to 
the Satisfaction of all the worthy Encouragers of this good Work, that 
the Money received for its support is laid out directly upon the main 
and chief Design of it, avoiding, as much as may be, all Cost about 
lesser Conveniences, and such circumstantial Expences incident to 
some other Works of Charity, as Buildings, Salary to Clerks, and the 
like. The Welsh Schools being to tarry only one Quarter, or Half a 
Year, in a Place, or no longer than all the young and adult Persons, 
disposed to learn, have Time enough to obtain their Desires, and then 
to circulate or remove into other Neighbourhoods : in some Places the 
Favour is granted to have them taught in the Parish Church or Chapel ; 
sometimes well-disposed Persons lend a School-Room gratis, for the 
Time it is wanted ; and where we are obliged to hire a House, it is on 
moderate Terms ; for these Schools never intrude or force themselves, 
but are given where desired ; and therefore are generally very welcome 
and kindly received every where.” 


It is, however, hardly true that they were kindly received 
everywhere. Apart from the hostility of clergy like the 
Rev. John Evans, the Welsh were, according to Griffith Jones, “a 
Generation of People, besotted by Profaneness, and benighted in 
Ignorance.” ¢ He suffered the enmity of ‘‘ the wicked Fidlers and 
Harpers,”’ § who lost their Sunday employment owing to the 
Schools ; and we read of the master being “ vilely and rudely 
treated’ || at Denbigh. In parts of North Wales especially, 
where the opposition to Methodism was very strong, the school- 
masters were cruelly persecuted. The following passage,{] in spite 
of its length and its obvious bias, is worth quoting. It describes 
the adventures of Evan Williams, a Methodist exhorter, who was 


sent by Griffith Jones into Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, in February, 
1742: 

“‘ The 4th of March he set up the Welsh charity school, which was 
earnestly desired by some in those parts, and he kept it the 5th and 6th 
days of March ; but on the sixth day, towards night, two men came to 
the house where he was, and examined him very hard, why he came 
into that country, &c.—to whom he gave a proper answer, as that he 

* Welch Piety, 1754-55. 

+ Ibid., letter dated August 16th, 1739. 

Ibid., 1745-46. 

§ Ibid., 1740-41. 

|| Tbid., 1746-47. 

{| Quoted by Rees, History of Protestant Nonconformily in Wales, from J ones’s 
Life of Evan Williams. 
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was sent by Mr. Griffith Jones, a minister of the Church of England, to 
keep a charity school, and to bestow some good books among them for 
the good of their souls, &c. To this they answered that there was no 
need of any such thing, and that the Bible and the Common Prayer 
were enough to bring them to heaven ; desiring him also to come out 
of the house, as he had reason to think, in order to beat him, which he 
refusing, they stayed there, like hawks watching their prey, till it was 
far in the night; but at last went away. The next day being the 
Lord’s day he went to the parish church, where the parson preached a 
railing sermon against him, and against the Dissenters and Methodists. 
When he had done, Mr. Williams came away, but as soon as he was 
come out of the consecrated ground, into the king’s highway, lo! one 
of the parson’s auditors, and perhaps one of his communicants, stript 
himself to the shirt, and beat our young man unmercifully with a stick, 
till he was tired, and wounded in his head ; all the rest of these specta- 
tors, true sons of the church you may be sure, with a heathen or Jewish 
civility, laughing and triumphing at the young man’s abuse, only for 
keeping a charity school for their poor children, to teach them to read 
the Bible, and other good books, in order to their salvation and happi- 
ness, at the cost of others. And their abusing him on the Lord’s day, 
also, will be remembered by God and man, as a shameful aggravation 
of their brutal behaviour. Not one of them interposed, or desired the 
man to give over beating him till he was tired: and then no thanks 
to any of them for their civility. But attend to what follows! The 
young man, with a wounded head, went to his quarters, and about 
midnight some brethren came to inform him, that these sort of men 
intended to apprehend him next day, and therefore invited him with 
them that he might be safe from the searchers ; and I think that he 
went with them to Tyddyn Mawr. Early on Monday, about thirty or 
forty of the persecutors gathered together to search for him with their 
staves, guns, and dogs, as if they would imitate the Jews who appre- 
hended Jesus Christ in that manner. After they searched everywhere 
that they thought he might hide himself, and after they had horribly 
abused a young man whom they met with because he would not tell 
where the schoolmaster was, they came in the evening to a place called 
Bodfeiliog, near Tyddyn Mawr; while they stayed to refresh them- 
selves after their vain labour, one brought word that they were near ; 
whereupon the family persuaded him to hide himself. He was not 
willing, at first, to hide himself, but to let them act their will upon 
him ; but the brethren overruled his plea, and he hid himself in a cup- 
board. At last they came to the house, and searched everywhere 
throughout the house, and about the house, using a horrible language 
as they went ; till at last one of them, with his foot, struck the cup- 
board door where he was, saying, ‘ Perhaps he is here’ ; to which the 
others of them answered, by virtue of a wonderful overruling Provi- 
dence, ‘No! what should he do there ? ’ or, ‘ It is not likely he should 
be there,’ &c. After they went away, he consulted with his friends 
about returning to South Wales, seeing no likelihood of doing any good 
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there ; accordingly, about midnight, he set out to begin the way home, 
and, having travelled about ten miles, the day dawned, and he rested 
in a friend’s house the ninth day; the tenth, he set out from thence, 
and as they went through a certain village, he and the lad that came 
with him to show him the way, they met a woman carrying water, who, 
looking earnestly upon them, and suspecting what they were, went to 
the house, and lo! a man came out, and before they were two fields’ 
length from the village the man cried ‘Hubbub! thieves !—after 
them!’ The Apostle Paul saith, in Phil. iii. 2, ‘ Beware of dogs’: he 
means persecutors ; because persecutors are like dogs. Let but one 
dog bark, and all the dogs in the village will bark after him: so here 
this fellow bawls out thieves, and out comes the vile, ungodly rout 
after him ; yea, the country about the village rose to pursue after 
them, as dogs after a hare or sheep ; which, when they saw, they ran 
for their lives ; but the pursuers soon caught his fellow-traveller, and 
dealt with him very unmercifully. However, Mr. Williams very 
prudently slipt off his shoes, and outran them all, till he even lost sight 
of them ; being a well-made man, and swift of foot, he escaped the 
brutish rage of this mad crew, as the hare sometimes escapeth from the 
huntsmen ; or, as some strong sheep, as I have sometimes seen, will 
out run some dogs. After he had run about five miles, he came to a 
steep, rocky wood, by a river side, and there hid himself, to stay till 
the tide should go out of the river, which his friends, in the morning, 
thought would be about two o’clock in the afternoon. 

“ There he could see the people coming from the market at Pwllheli, 
both on horseback and on foot, without being seen by them in that 
unsuspected place ; yet in fear, like a fugitive in Turkey itself.. In 
such straits an honest and well-designing Protestant was, in a Protes- 
tant country, and which will be remembered to their shame and lasting 
reproach. Well, after he had stayed there awhile, till the people had 
slackened coming from market, he came out of the wood towards the 
riverside, which was very high, and seeing a little boy the other side 
of it he asked him could he come through it? ‘No,’ said the boy, 
‘no horses can pass it.’ This was sad news for a man in such danger 
as he was, and besides, also, it was now very late in the evening, so 
that he knew not what to do ; but at last he ventured, in the name of 
God, to pass the river, come what would of it, rather than stay among 
such dangerous, inhospitable men ; and in he went, but found the 
water to rise above him dreadfully as he went on, until at last he was 
about as high as his shoulders in it ; so that he began to fear either to 
be overset by it, or that it would come over his head; but, through 
the power and mercy of God, he passed the river, But no sooner was 
he over, but his fears were renewed by seeing two men galloping towards 
him from the town ; for when a man is once frightened to purpose, he 
suspects everything he sees to be against him. When he saw them he 
told the lad, ‘ If these men ask thee where I go, tell them I am going to 
yonder sheep,’ and so made as if he went to look to the sheep. On he 
came till it was near night, and then must be out all night, both wet 
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to the skin and in frosty weather, or else seek a lodging, and so did in 
one or two places, but was denied. However, with much ado, he had 
some sort of lodging in one house ; for in this part of the country they 
were not yet alarmed against him, else, in all likelihood, he would have 
been abused here also. The next day he put on his wet clothes, and 
travelled through Merionethshire, until he came to South Wales, and 
from thence home ; when he gave an account of his journey to the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, of Llanddowror, who had sent him to North Wales. 
These abuses, which our deceased friend had from them, were but a 
few of the mad pranks which these Church of England men, set on, as 
some say, by their leaders, the clergy (and who doubt it ?), exercised 
towards other religious people ; for they stoned them as they went 
towards the meeting house at Pwllheli, and as they came back; so 
that some were bruised and wounded, and some swooned, and lay 
senseless for a time. They would also come about the meeting house, 
break the windows to pieces, and throw stones upon the tiles and into 
the house during prayer and sermon time ; and some of them would 
come into the house, and sneer, mock, and laugh at the minister and 
people ; sometimes also contradicting the minister while he preached, 
saying, ‘ That is a lie, hold thy peace, devil!’ and swearing, cursing, 
hallooing, shouting, and blaspheming, as if they had broken out of 
Bedlam or Hell. Also pricking the people with pins or needles, to make 
them cry out. 

“‘ And those who were cited into the Bishop’s Court were there so 
abused by pulling them by their hair, snubbing their chins, tossing 
them from one to another, pricking them with pins, needles, awls, &c., 
so that they were both in fear and danger of their lives. Reader! 
what thinkest thou now of these people? Would not Turkism or 
Heathenism rather become these people than the holy religion of 
Protestants ? ” 


Beside such active persecution the invectives of John Evans 
appear mild. At any rate, this rough handling destroyed Evan 
Williams’s health, so that (to quote Thomas Rees) “ this seraphic 
young man died August roth, 1748, in the 29th year of his 
age.” 

It is perhaps only fair to give the views of the other side. 
John Evans quotes * the following letter to Griffith Jones, from 
eleven clergy of Carnarvonshire, headed by the Chancellor of 
Bangor : 

“‘ Lynn, in Carnarvonshire, July 2, 1743. 
Reverend Sir, 

Your Welch Charity Schools, in their great Progress, have un- 
happily reached this Corner of Carnarvonshire-—We say unhappily, as 
their Effects here are apparently so, in disturbing the Consciences of 


* Welsh Charity Schools, p. 86. 
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poor weak People, almost to Distraction, thro’ the Ignorance, to say no 
worse, of your School-Masters, wresting the Scriptures to the Confusion 
of their Hearers, and perhaps their own, This Assertion will be made 
clear from the following Facts. 

These South Wales, Enthusiastick Itinerants pretend to be Church 
of England People, and come to Church ; but at Nights they creep 
into such Houses, as they are able to work to themselves a Way to, and 
there delude ignorant Men, and lead Captive silly Women and Children, 
by despising the Clergy, and accusing them of not preaching the Truth of 
the Gospel ; assuring their Hearers that We are all Dumb Dogs, Blind 
Guides, False Prophets, Hirelings ; that we lye in our Pulpits.—But 
that they, and mone others, are the Elect, the Chosen of God, the Pre- 
destinated, the Regenerated—that they cannot Sin in their Regenerate 
State ; that They only are the true Ministers of Christ—They promise 
Heaven to their Followers: and, as if the Keys of Heaven were 
intrusted to them alone, they DAMN all others, in order to terrify the 
Illiterate into their Faction —They assure them that their Fathers and 
Grand-Fathers are in Hell; and that they see the visible Marks of 
DAMNATION in the Faces of such as will not become Methodists.—And, 
to alienate the Affections of weak People yet further from the Estab- 
lished Church, they maintain, that our most excellent Liturgy is a dead 
Letter ; a Heap of Popish Rubbish, composed by Devils,” * 

In face of such opposition it was necessary for the school- 
masters to be very circumspect. It is evident that there was some 
difficulty in finding suitable men, and that those appointed were 
not always satisfactory. Griffith Jones writes of 


“such Persons as sometimes injudiciously recommend Masters to teach 
these Charity Schools in their own Parishes, when their Characters, 
upon further Enquiry, are found not to answer. It is difficult to 
encourage such as these: It cannot be with the Grain of a good 
Conscience, to employ immoral Persons to teach poor People Religion. 
I cannot, and dare not prostitute any Part of the Charity of good 
People in this manner.” ¢ 


But he begs “ that the Reporters of any Misdemeanour or 
Misbehaviour in these little charitable Seminaries, be desired to 
particularize in Writing, what, when, and where the Misdemeanour 
was ; that if the Information be true, the Fault may be corrected 
immediately ; and if not, that there may be Room to defend a 


* The anger of these clergy was roused by the Methodism of the master 
rather than by the schools ; yet they might reasonably have distinguished between 
the two. Contrast the tolerance shown by another Churchman, William Morris, 
who asks ‘‘ What matters it who drives ahead the good work, whether it be Turk 
or freckled Jew, Pagan or Methodist.” (Letter to Richard Morris, April 27th, 
1752; ¢ Wace’ by Saunders Lewis, A School of Welsh Augustans, p. 26). 

elch Piety, 1745-46. 
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good Cause, or any Person concerned in it, from suffering wrong- 
fully.” * 

That religious devotion rather than scholarship was the chief 
qualification is shown by this passage : 

“ All possible Care is taken, that none be employed as Masters or 
Mistresses in the Schools, but such as are not only tolerably well 
qualified to teach to Read, but such as appear to have more of a 
Religious Impression upon their Minds than is common ; and whoever 
of them discovers a contrary Disposition (as two only, I think, have 
done this Year) they are to be discharged immediately. Many of the 
Masters now are such as have themselves been taught in these Schools.’’¢ 


It is certain that Griffith Jones gave his masters some sort of 
training ; but the only account of it that I have been able to find 
is a spiteful sentence by John Evans: ¢ 


“Mr. Jones having, from first to last, employed some scores of 
these Runaway Servants and Apprentices, in keeping his Schools, or 
carrying his Books after the Methodist Preachers about the Country, 
had bethought himself of rewarding their Services with Holy Orders in 
the Church of England ; to qualify them for which, He set up a kind 
of Dutch Academy in the Village of Llandowror, where he had taken 
several Houses into his Hands, many Years before, for the Reception 
and Entertainment of his Travelling Communicants. Here they were 
taught a Hoggan-Mcggan Religion out of His Welch Catechism, His 
Platform of Christianity, one Flavel, Greenwood, and Baxter's Works.” 


“Dutch ” is perhaps a sneer at Griffith Jones’s sympathy 
with the pietism of Francke. For the rest, it is at any rate true 
that there was a training-school at Llanddowror. A cottage, 
evidently the remains of a larger building, still bears the name 
“Yr hen Goleg”’ (the old College); and another house, now 
demolished, was called ‘‘ Plas y Bechgyn ” (the Boys’ House).§ 

The rules for the conduct of the Circulating Schools forbade 
any such controversy as that mentioned by the Carnarvonshire 
clergy. Though rambling and verbose, they contain very strict 
injunctions about regularity and good order; and they carry a 
sting in their tail. They are preceded by an open letter which 
had to be presented by the schoolmaster before he could begin 

* Welch Piety, 1747-48. 

¢ Letter to a Friend, August 16th, 1739. Schoolmistresses are mentioned 
occasionally in Welch Piety. 

Op. cit., p. 99 


§ This information was kindly supplied by the Rev. Canon Rees, Rector of 
Llanddowror. 
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work in any district. As the Rules are not included in any of the 
books on Griffith Jones, they are here printed in full, together with 
a translation in which I try to preserve the unsophisticated style 
of the original.* 


RHEOLAU YR YSGOLION CyMRAEG. A LLYTHYR AT BAWB 
y Fo Yn Trico’n Acos IppunrT. 


Gwybydded pob un o’r Ysgolfeistred, eu bod tan Orchymmyn 
caeth a Rhwymedigaeth, na chynnygiont gadw Ysgol, heb ddwyn y 
Llythyr hwn, a’t Rheolau canlynol, gyd a hwynt yn feunyddiol, ac i’w 
dangos i bawb oddi amgylch yr Ysgolion ag y ddél o hyd iddunt : fel y 
gallo’r cyfryw wybod a thystiolaethu, pa un a fyddont hwy (sef, yr 
Ysgolfeistred) yn cadw’r Rheolau hyn yn ddidwyll ; a’u dwyn ganddunt 
yn Ol, yn niwedd y Cwarter, gyd ag Enwau’r, Gw9r cyfrifol a’u darllena- 
— ; fel, o’s bydd achos, y gellir ymofyn 4 hwynt ynghylch Ymddygiad 
y Meistred. 


LLYTHYR AT BAwB A DriGANT YN Acos I’R YSGOLION 
CYMRAEG. 


Fe ddymunir yn ostyngedig ar bawb a garant DDUW, ac a 
ewyllysiant yn dda i Lwyddiant Crefydd, a Llesiant ysbrydol Pobloedd 
anwybodus, i ymweled yn fynych 4’r Ysgolion Cymraeg a fyddo’n agos 
iddunt, i fynnu gwybod, pa fodd y maent yn cael eu trefnu ; pa fath yw 
Dyfalwch ac Ymddygiad y Meistred ; pa Gynnudd o Wybodaeth, ac 
Argoelion gobeithiol o Rds, sydd yn y ’Sgolheigion ; ac i gyfarwyddo ac 
annog y Meistred a’r ’Sgolheigion i roddi cwbl Ddiwydrwydd yn y 
Gwaith y maent yneigylch. Gan mai drygioni ’sgeler fyddai, i ddynion 
anffyddion gamarferyd a wastio Elusen a roddir er Ffynniant Crefydd, 
a Liés Eneidiau ; ac na bydd y neb a gelo arnunt yn gwbl ddieuog ; 
mi a attolygaf, gan hynny, ar bawb a wyddo am danunt, i anfon attaf, 
yn ’sgrifennedig, am yr Ysgolion a fo’n agos iddunt, mor neillduol ag a 
allont, ynghylch pob peth a berthyn iddunt ; yn enwédigol, pa un a 
fyddont yn iwyddo ; a pha un a fyddo’r Meistred yn ddiwyd, yn ffyddlon, 
ac yn gwneuthur yn 61 y Rheolau : fel y byddo i’r Elusenwaith hwn gael 
ei ddwyn yn y blaen (er Gogoniant 1 Dduw, a Chynnudd Duwioldeb) yn 
y modd mwyaf llwyddiannus a difeius ag a ellir. Y rhai, o serch ac 
ewyllys da i Achos Duw, a ganiataant y Gymmwynas caredigol hwn, 
ni fyddant heb eu Gwobrau gan Awdwr pob Trugaredd; a bydd 


iddunt fawr Ddiolch gan 
Eu gostyngeiddiaf Wasanaethwr, 
G. JONES. 
Llanddowror, 
Chwef, 18, 1744/5. 


* The “ Rules ” are bound up in one volume of Welch Piety at Cardiff Free 
Library. My colleague, Mr. Saunders Lewis, has kindly revised this translation, 
and given much other valuable help, 
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RHEOLAU YR YSGOLION CYMRAEG: SEF, 


Bod i’r Meistred fod yn sobr, yn caru Duwioldeb, yn Aelodau o 
Eglwys Loegr, yn ffyddlon i'r Brenin a'r Llywodraeth, ac yn rhai a fo’n 
ymroddi i fod yn ddidwyll ynghylch eu Gwaith: heb rodienna’n 
afreidiol ac yn segur oddi amgylch ; nac ymryson ynghylch Bim, eo 
dadleugar mewn Crefydd, na dilyn neb rhyw arferion gwrthwyneb i 
Air Duw, i Gyfraith y Tir, neu Drefn yr Eglwys, nac ymyrru yn él 
unrhyw beth ni pherthyn i'w Galwad ; eithr cadw yn fanol ac yn onest 
y Rheolau canlynol. 

1. Bod i’r Meistred, heb law dysgu eu ’Sgolheigion i ’sbelian, a 
darllain y cyfryw Llyfrau ag y bwyntier iddunt, eu dysgu hwynt hefyd, 
a’u holi yn ofalus, ddwywatth bob dydd, yng Nghatecism yr Eglwys, ac 
yn yr Ystyr o hon» allan o’r Esboniad printiedig ag sydd i'w arferyd yn 
yr Ysgolion ; a rhoddi rhyw ychydig Byngciau o hono, bob nés, i’r 
*Sgolheigion i ddisgu ar eu céf erbyn drannoeth ; gan eu cyfarwyddo i 
ddyall yr Ystyr a'r Arwyddocaad o hono cyn belled ag y medront ; 
ac i hyfforddi’r ’Sgolheigion i atteb yr Offeiriad yn fedrus, yn barchus, ac 
yn ddefosiynol, yng Ngwasanaeth yr Eglwys, allan o'r Gweddiau Cyffredin 
a wnier wrth y Catecism ; a bod iddunt, cyn gynted ac mor fynych 
ag a allont, i'w dwyn i ddywedud eu Catecism wrth Weinidog y Plwyf. 

2. Bod i’r Meistred a'r ’Sgolheigion edrych am ddyfod yn forau i’r 
Ysgol bob dydd, a pharhau yn ddiesgeulus hyd yt hwyr, a dyfod yn 
gysson i’r Addoliad cyhoeddus bob Sabbath ; ac i’r Meistred, bob Dydd 
Llun, holi’r ’Sgolheigion ynghylch y Pennodau, a Thestyn, a Phennaw'’r 
Bregeth a glywsant yn yr Eglwys y Dydd o’r blaen; ac ymosod yn 
barchedig ac yn ddiysgafnder i ganu Salm, a gweddio Duw, yngh¥d yn 
yt Ysgol, bob borau a hwyr ; gan weddio beunydd dros Gynhysgaeddwyr 
elusengar yr Ysgolion hyn, ac am Fendith Duw ar y rhai a ddysgir 
ynthunt : a bod i'r Meistred rybuddio eu ’Sgolheigion yn ddyfal yn 
erbyn pob drwg arferion : megis Tyngu a Rhegu, camarferiad o Enw 
DuW, halogi’r Sabbath, dywedud Anwiredd, a’r cyffelyb ; a’u hannog i 
ochelyd cyfeillach dynion llygredig, a gwag ddifyrrwch pechadurus y 
byd ; ac i droi at DpUw, trwy Fydd yng NGHRIST, oddi wrth bob 
anwiredd ac ofer ymarweddiad ; gan ymddwyn eu hunain yn gariadol, 
yn barchus, yn ostyngedig, ac yn addfwyn, tu ag at bob dfn: yn 
ddiwyd ac yn ffyddion yn eu Gwaith, a’u Negesau, a Dyledswyddau 
eu Lleoedd ; yn enwedigol, i Blant uffuddhau, a pharchu, a mawrhau, 
eu Rhieni ; ac i Wasanaethwyr fod yn ufudd, yn ofalus, ac yn ffyddlon, 
yng ngwaith ac achos eu Meistred ; Ac iddunt weddio Duw beunydd, 
wrthunt eu hunain yn y dirgel, am Ras Duw i'w cymmorth ym mhob 
peth ; gan ymegnio hefyd, hyd eithaf ag a allont, mewn Addfwynder a 
Doethineb, i osod i fynu Addoliad puw yn y Teuluoedd lle byddont. 

3. Bod i’r Meistred gadw a rhoi i mewn, ym mhen eu Cwarterau, 
neu cyn pen Mis ar 6] hynny o’r hwyaf, Gyfrif cywir o’u ’Sgolheigion, 
eu Henwau, eu Hoedrau, y Llyfrau y maent yn eu darllain, a’r Amser 
(sef, Rhifedi y Misoedd a’r Wythnosau) y bu pob Ysgolhaig yn yr 
Ysgol ; a pha gymmaint o Esboniad yy Catecism a ddysgasant ; ynghyd 
ag Enw’r Lle, y Plwyf, a’r Sir, lle’r oedd hi; pa bryd y dechreuodd ac 
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y diweddodd yr Ysgol; gyd ag Enw y Meistr : wedi ei sertiffeio gan 
Weinidog y Plwyf, neu o’r hyn leiaf gan y Golygwyr a fo’n edrych atti, 
a’r cyfryw rai eraill a fo yn wir onest, cymmeradwy, ac one 
yn y gymmydogaeth. Dan Ammod i’r Ysgolfeistred ddilyn y 

hyn yn ofalus, a’u cyflawni’n onest, yr addewir iddunt y Cyflogau a 
arferir i dalu, yn 61 nifer y ’Sgolheigion, a’r amser y bént yn yr Ysgol. 
Ac, am hynny, y Meistred, ag y ddodir yn y Gwaith hwn, a ddylent 
edrych am fod yn ddiesgeulus ac yn rheolus yntho ; rhag syrthio dan 
euogrwydd na’s gallont atteb o’1 blegid ger bron Duw; a, chyd 4 
hynny, iddunt fod yn ddidaliad. 

DIWEDD. 


RULES OF THE WELSH SCHOOLS. AND A LETTER TO EVERYONE 
DWELLING NEAR THEM. 


Be it known that each of the Schoolmasters is under strict order 
and obligation not to attempt to keep school without bringing this 
letter and the rules following with them daily, and showing them to 
everyone in the neighbourhood of the schools and who may come across 
them ; so that such may be able to know and bear witness how each 
of them (i.e., the Schoolmasters) keep these rules faithfully ; and that 
they bring them back, at the end of the quarter, with the names of 
responsible persons who have read them ; so that, if need be, inquiry 
can be made of them concerning the conduct of the masters. 


LETTER TO ALL WHO LIVE NEAR THE WELSH SCHOOLS. 


All who love God and wish well to the success of the Faith & the 
spiritual welfare of ignorant people, are humbly intreated to visit often 
the Welsh Schools that are near them, to get to know how they are 
conducted, what is the diligence & behaviour of the masters, what 
increase of knowledge and hopeful signs of grace are shown by the 
scholars ; and to guide & exhort the masters and scholars to give all 
diligence to their work. Since it would be dreadful wickedness for 
unfaithful men to abuse & waste the charity that is given for the 
success of the Faith & the benefit of souls; and so that none be 
entirely blameless in the matter, I therefore beg everyone who knows 
about them, to send me in writing an account of the Schools in his 
neighbourhood, as detailed as possible, about everything belonging to 
them ; particularly, whether they are successful ; and whether the 
Masters are diligent, faithful, and obedient to the Rules ; so that this 
Charity may continue (to the glory of God and the increase of Godli- 
ness) in the most successful and blameless manner possible. And they, 
who from love and good will to God’s cause, will do this kindness, 
shall not be without their reward from the Author of all mercies ; and 
they shall have great thanks from 

Their most humble servant 
G. JOoNEs. 
Llanddowror, 
Feb. 18, 1744/5. 


AaB. 
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RULES OF THE WELSH SCHOOLS: VIZ. 


The masters must be sober, God-fearing, members of the Church 
of England, loyal to the King and the Government, and such as 
devote themselves sincerely to their work ; not strolling about need- 
lessly and idling about the place ; not contending about controversial 
questions of Religion, nor following any customs opposed to the Word 
of God, the law of the Land, or the order of the Church, nor interfering 
in anything unconnected with their calling ; but keeping the following 
rules exactly & honestly. 

1. That the masters, besides teaching their scholars to spell, and 
read such books as are appointed them, should teach them also, and 
question them carefully, twice every day, in the Church Catechism, 
and in its meaning as given in the printed commentary which is in use 
in the schools ; and should give a few passages from it, every night, 
to the scholars to learn by heart for the next day; helping them to 
understand the meaning and significance of it as far as they can, and 
to train the scholars to make the responses to the minister carefully, 
reverently, and devotionally, in the Church service, from the Common 
Prayer at the Catechism, that they may as early and as often as 
possible come to say their Catechism to the minister of the parish. 

2. That the masters & scholars should take care to come early 
to school every day, and continue diligently till evening, and come 
constantly to public worship every Sabbath. And the masters should 
question the scholars every Monday about the Chapters, the text, and 
the headings of the sermon which they heard in church the day before, 
and set themselves reverently and seriously to sing a psalm, and pray 
to God, together in school, every morning and evening. They should 
pray daily for the charitable subscribers to these schools, for the 
blessing of God on those who are taught inthem. The masters should 
warn their scholars earnestly against all bad habits, such as swearing 
and cursing, taking the name of God in vain, breaking the Sabbath, 
telling lies, and the like ; and should exhort them to shun the company 
of wicked men, and the vain sinful pleasures of the world, and to turn 
to God, through faith in Christ, from all false and vain conduct. They 
should behave themselves charitably, reverently, humbly, and meekly 
towards all men; they should be industrious and faithful in their 
work, and in the errands and duties of their situations. In particular, 
the children should reverence, obey, and honour their parents; ser- 
vants should be obedient, industrious, and faithful in the work and 
cause of their masters ; ‘and they should pray God every day, by 
themselves in private, for the grace of God to help them in eve: 
exerting themselves also as far as possible in meekness and wisdom, to 
exalt the worship of God in the families where they live. 

3. The masters should keep and give in at the end of their quarter, 
or before the end of the following month at latest, a correct register of 
their scholars, their names, ages, the books they are reading, and the 
time (i.e. the number of months and weeks) each scholar has spent in 
the school ; how much of the Exposition of the Catechism they have 
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learnt ; as well. as the name of the place, the parish & county, where 
the schools were ; when the school began & ended, with the master’s 
name. The master should obtain a certificate * from the minister of 
the parish, or at any rate from the supervisors of the school, and such 
others as are truly honest, approved, and well-known in the neighbour- 
hood. Provided that the schoolmasters follow these Rules exactly, 
and carry them out honestly, they are promised the customary wages, 
according to the number of scholars and the time they have been in 
school. And, therefore, the masters who come into this work should 
see that they are diligént & regular, that they may not fall into 
guilt and so be unable to answer before God, and, moreover, be paid 


no wages. 
THE END. 


It is thus evident that “‘ these glorious Nurseries,” ‘ these 
humble Christian Nurseries of Catechetical Instruction,” “‘ these 
little low Seminaries,” + did not attempt anything in the way of 
secular education. The following passage { is quite explicit : 


“ Neither the Poor nor any others, are, at all, to be taught Writing 
or Cyphering in these Schools, that the Masters may exert all their 
Endeavours, and lay out all their Time, and all their Pains, to instruct 
them in the Catechism . . . for as they are, for the most Part, very 
Poor, they cannot afford to stay long in School: and besides, it is by 
no Means the Design of this spiritual kind of Charity, to make them 
Gentlemen, but Christians, oh Heirs of eternal Life. It is therefore 
the indispensable Business of the Masters, to instil into them all 
possible Instructions necessary to this End ; not to elate their Minds, 
but to make them, by the Grace of God, good Men in this World, and 
happy in the next.” 


“Not Gentlemen, but Christians’’—the antithesis sums up 
the whole Charity School movement. 

Such an aim was indeed accepted as normal by the Adult 
Schools of a later generation. It is true that in the first Adult 
School at Nottingham (1798), the “secular arts” of writing 
and cyphering were taught ; but the Rules of the Bristol schools 
state 


“ That the great object of this Society be to teach persons to read 
the Holy Scriptures. . . . That the learners be considered as having 
obtained the object of this Society, when they can read distinctly and 
readily in the Bible ; and shall then be dismissed.” § 


* We learn from vse, Piety (1751-52) that some of these certificates were 
but indifferently 
(749-3 vice names occur frequently in Welch Piety. 
4 
of Adult Schools, 1814. 
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The equipment of the Welsh Schools must have been very 
meagre. We have seen the efforts made by Griffith Jones to 
obtain impressions of the Welsh Bible and other religious books. 
Writing in 181x of his own schools, Thomas Charles remarks 


“ The next difficulty was, to obtain proper elementary books. In 
this point, Mr. Jones’s schools were deficient, as the books used in 
his schools were little better than the English battledores, and very ill 
calculated to forward the children in their learning.” 


Bur however slight the education given, it was what the 
people wanted ; and the schools were accordingly well attended. 
The following table is taken from the first Welch Piety epiyehed 
after the death of Griffith Jones (1761) :— 


“* The Number of Welch Charity Schools and Scholars for Twenty- 
five Years’ past. 


In the Year Schools. Scholars. 
1738 . ; 
1740 . ; 150 8,767 
1747. ‘ . 5,633 
1748 . ; ‘ . 136 6,223 
1749 . 4142 6,543 
1751 . ‘ 129 5,669 
1752 . . 130 5,724 
1753 - - 134 5,118 
1750 . 392 7,063 
1758 . ‘ . 218 es 9,834 


Total . -3495 158,237” 


— 
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Although the rules for registration were carefully laid down, 
these figures must be received with caution. We read more than 
once of the irregular attendance of the children; but “ these 
Inconvenienciés can’t be removed,” since the children were kept 
at home to work in the harvest field. The number of adults is 
harder to estimate. In an early report it is stated that 


“Most of the masters instructed, for three or four hours in the 
night or evening after School time, about twice or thrice as many as 
they had in their Schools by day, who could not attend at other times ; 
which are not included in the number above.” * 


If this were taken as the general proportion of adults, it 
would mean that some 300,000 passed through the Schools in the 
years 1737-61—a firure which is surely incredible. 

But leaving the comparatively unimportant question of 
numbers, we have abundant evidence of Griffith Jones’s zeal for 
his adult countrymen, after the ‘“‘ melancholy discovery of their 
brutish, gross, and general ignorance in things pertaining to 
salvation.” Theré is space for only one or two extracts; the 
first is of special interest as showing how the work spread beyond 
the limits of the Schools : 


“In these truly Christian schools were taught, persons that were 
some fifty, some'sixty years of age ; who, had they not been instructed’ 
in the principles of the gospel heré, would, in all probability, have 
perished in their ignorance !—Nor are we to bury in oblivion those 
young persons who, being instructed in these nurseries of piety; went 
home, and kindly instructed their parents ; expressing at the same 
time, their astonishment at their ignorance and stupidity. Well then 
may Cambria exult in the LoRD, in these golden days of the gospel, 
which she has been so highly favor’d with, and say, ‘ Tempora mutantur, 
nos ét mutamur in illis.’” 


The next two passages illustrate the naive wonder then felt 
at people learning to read with spectacles ¢ : 
“Some may think that we have nothing to do, except trying to 


* Cf. “ In most of thé Schools, the adult Persons do make about Two Thirds 
of the Number taught in them,” (Leiter to a Friend, August 16th, 1739.) . 
+ Cf. the verses apd in Winks, History of Adult Schools, 1821 (in Currie 
Martin’s History of Adult School Movement). 
While numbers never taught in youth 
In gladness now the word of Truth 
Read with facility : 
Old Age in spectacles appears, 
Bending, beneath its weight of years, 
To learn the A.B.C. 
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instruct the growing Generation only, & that, as to more elderly 
People, hardened & grown old in Ignorance, they seem past reclaim- 
ing ; we may therefore let them alone, to pass out of the World in their 
Sin & Ignorance, because all our Endeavours to reform these (we 
think) w‘ be in vain. A most inhuman, most shocking, & barbarous 
conclusion this! What? to leave them unpitied in the bloody Hands 
of the cruel Murderer ; to let them rush on blindfold over the Brink 
to Perdition, without attempting to rescue them! .. .” [Besides, he 
adds, it has been successfully attempted. ...] ‘‘ It has been taken 
Notice of more than once, that many above Fifty, and some above 
Sixty, and even Seventy Years of Age, have, in some Places, attended 
these Schools, & learned to Read with their Spectacles on.” * 


The next is taken from a letter by the Rev. Ben Morgans, 
Vicar of Trelech : ¢ 


“In a short Time after the School was opened, I went to visit it, 
& was agreeably surprised to see there an Old Man seventy-one 
Years of Age, with his Spectacles on his Nose, & the Church Catechism 
in his Hand, with five other poor People far advanced in Years, who 
came there with their little Children to be taught to read the Word of 
God. Some of them were beginning in the A, B, C, others could read 
alittle. Though these poor People were very desirous to learn to read 
the holy Scriptures, yet it w* have been impossible for them to spare 
so much Time from their daily Labour, for the Support of themselves, 
their Wives & Children, if some of my charitable Parishioners did 
not very freely agree to give these very poor People their daily Wages, 
& even more than they could earn by their Labour, for the Main- 
tenance of themselves & Families for the Time they w* be in the 
Welch School. . . . The Tears trickling down from their Eyes, when they 
saw that the little Children had gained more knowledge in three 
Months at the Welch School, than many of them had acquired in hearing 
Sermons for fifty or threescore Years.” 


This provision for the teaching of adults was one of the two 
important changes introduced by Griffith Jones into the work 
of the Charity Schools. It was continued by Thomas Charles, 
who set up a fresh system of Circulating Schools in 1785, when 
(after the death of Mrs. Bevan) the earlier schools had come to an 
end through lack of funds. As Charles was born and brought up 
in the neighbourhood of Llanddowror, we may regard his work, 
including the Welsh Sunday Schools, that flourish vigorously to 
the present day, as directly descended from this innovation by 
Griffith Jones. 


* Welch Piety, 1753-53. 

¢ Ibid., 1753-54. Most numbers of Welch Piety contain letters from the 
clergy about the schools. There is also a letter, to the same effect, from ten 
inhabitants of Trelech. 
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The same perpetuity attended his introduction of Welsh. 
His movement succeeded because for the first time people were 
enabled to read their own language. And although Griffith Jones’s 
interest was ostensibly in their salvation alone, yet he constantly 
betrays his genuine passion for the language itself. It is idle for 
him to write that he is not “ concerned what becomes of the 
language abstractedly considered; nor design to say anything 
merely to aggrandise or advance its repute. The thing to be 
cleared up is, whether the chief and greatest end of all, viz., the 
glory of God, the interest of religion, and the salvation of the poor 
Welsh people, is most likely to be promoted by continuing or 
abolishing it.” For again and again he ‘‘ aggrandizes ”’ his native 
language. ‘‘ You know, Sir,” (he writes in 1745), 


“IT was born a Welshman, and have not unlearned the simple 
honesty and unpoliteness of my mother tongue ; nor acquired the 
oiliness of the English language, which is now refined to such a degree, 
that a great part of it is near akin to flattery and dissimulation.” 


His arguments in favour of Welsh, some sound enough, 
others fantastical, are scattered through Welch Piety ; but most 
of them are to be found in his third ‘“‘ Letter to a Friend” 
(October 11th, 1739) : 


“ As all Things we have considered thus far in relation to our 
Language cannot be brought to give their Suffrage for abolishing of it, 
I trust nothing is to be found in its own Nature whereby it can deserve 
the Sentence of Death. Some indeed have complained of its being 
harsh and rough, or unpleasant, as having a Conflux of many Con- 
sonants in some Words: But this is owing to their Ignorance of its 
Beauty ; for this makes it more full, stately, and masculine. Every 
Tongue will seem unpleasant Gibberish to such as know it not. Some 
have thought it hard to learn, and difficult to pronounce ; It may be 
so to such as have no great Mind to learn it : others, by proper Applica- 
tion, became great Proficients in the knowledge of it in a short time. 
Its Grammar Rules are easy, exact, and less in Number than are 
incident to many other Languages ; the Pronouncing of it is not more 
difficult than that of the Sacred Oriental Languages, particularly the 
Hebrew, to which it is merely related, as appears by the guttural 
Pronounciation of many Words in both, by the Suitableness of the 
Hebrew Letters to express our Words better than our own borrowed 
Characters ; being obliged to use two of these to form the proper Sound 
of some Syllables, whereas one of the Hebrew Letters would do better ; 
and also by the similar Idioms of both Languages, very different from 
all other Tongues in Europe ; but most of all by a great many Words 
of the same Sound and Sense in both Languages. . . .”’ 
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Welsh indeed is very like Hebrew, as would be more evident 
if it were written in Hebrew characters ! 


‘ The British Language may be fairly supposed to be one of those 
which sprung out of he Beker at the Tower of Babel ; consequently 
may be said to have GoD Himself for the immediate Author of it: 
And, as it began at the Confusion of Tongues, will, perhaps, be 
hardly utterly destroyed till the Dissolution of the World, and the End 
of Time. ... 

“‘ Some would fain charge it with a Mixture of borrowed & foreign 
Words ; whercby they very much betray their Ignorance ; For it is 
very well known to better Judges, that the Welsh Language is more 
full, copious, primitive, independent, & free from exotick Words, 
than any modern Tongue at this Day in Europe. It has no Need to 
borrow of any, but has lent to many Nations. Linguists & Anti- 
quarians have set this in so clear a Light, that the Learned cannot 
object to it. PEzron, and the Author of Archeologia Britannica, 
have produced Instances more than enough of great Numbers of Words 
in the Latin, Greek, and other Languages, derived from the British ; 
giving at the same time convincing Reasons of their deriving from us, 
& not we from them. : 

“It is therefore highly injurious, to make our Language a Debtor 
to any ; when it is clear She is the principal Creditor, & that all her 
neighbouring Languages have borrowed of Her: She helped to nurse 
them up to what they are, being Herself a Mother Language; &, 
notwithstanding Her being so old, has continued the same She was, 
unaltered, as well as unmixed ; whereas many other Tongues are rather 
Dialects, or corrupt Compositions of several Languages, & from time 
to time vary from what they were before. Englishmen will want an 
Interpreter, to understand their own Language as it was talked a few 
Centuries ago: But the British is now the same as it was; the Pro- 
phecies of Old TaLtEssIn, written above a Thousand Years since, are 
at this Day intelligible. The English seem to be still refining ; hardly 
a Year, or an Author, but brings forth some new-coined Words. It is 
not unlikely, but in Process of Time the Language of the higher & 
lower People will become two different Dialects ; it is almost so already 
in some places, where the latter are but poorly off for edification by 
the Language used in some Pulpits. 

“I must not omit to wipe off one other Aspersion our Welsh 
Tongue labours under : It is condemned, but unjustly, as a worthless 
Tongue, affording no knowledge of Moment, being no Key to any 
valuable Treasure. But, should we not highly esteem it, for a better 
Translation than common of the Holy Bible & the Pubiic Worship of 
Gop therein ; seeing but few of our People can enjoy these inestimable 
Blessings in any other Language. We have also several sound Authors 
in Divinity, and Tracts of Divine Poems, which cannot be made to 
speak in arly other Tongue, without losing much of its Force and 
Beauty ; Nor is it destitute of many Monwments of Antiquity ; con- 
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siderable Numbers of Manuscripts of ancient Dates do still remain both 
in private Hands & publick Repositories ; many more indeed have 
been lost, through the Misfortune of Wars, & other Accidents ; 

yet still some are left ; & the Language itself gives no small Assistance 
to the Knowledge of Antiquities. ‘ Where shall we so properly search 
(says Mr. Cambden) as in ow’ British Language, which is so pure, 
unmixt, and extremely ancient? For ancient Languages (continues 
the Author) are highly serviceable to the finding out the first Original 
of Things.’ n the Whole, it is humbly hoped, the Welsh Language 
can be AO ith no Blemishes, but such as may serve to shew forth 
her excellencies ; & although now greatly reduced in Estate, having 
been the Language of much larger Territories, & at present contracted 
to a narrow Compass, She has not lost Her Charms, nor Chasteness, 
remains unalterably the same, is now perhaps the same She was Four 
thousand Years ago; still retains the Beauties of her Youth, grown 
old in Years, but not decayed. I pray, that due Regard may be had 
to her great Age, her intrinsick Usefulness ; and that her long-standing 
Repute may not be stained by wrong Imputations : Let it suffice, that 
so great a Part of her Domimons have been usurped from Her ; but let 
no Violence be offered to her life: Let Her stay the appointed Time, to 
expire a peaceful & natural Death, which we trust will not be till the 
Consummation of all Things, when all the Languages of the World will 
be reduced into one again. If I may be thought to have beema little 
too pleasant, upon Apprehension, that, by thistime, my Mother Tongue 
is pretty well out of Danger, I hope to be excused ; since I have not 
(as I know) exceeded the Truth in what I have pleaded for Her.” * 


The Welsh language has the further advantage of 
“ being perhaps the chastest in all Europe. Its Books and Writings are 


* To illustrate Griffith Jones’s method of literary composition I am impelled 
to quote a passage from Some Account of the Life and Writings of the late Pious 
and Learned Mr. James Owen, Minister of the Gospel in Salop (1709), a book which 
he must almost certainly have had at hand. 

** Permit me to do a — of Justice to that Antiquated Language in con- 
tracting what the learned Fuller is pleas’d to say more at large of it. Speaking of 
the old Britains, he saith, 

“1. ‘ Their Language is Native: "Twas one of those which departed from 
Babel, and herein it relates to God, as the more immediate Author thereof: 
bicrteg most Tongues i in Europe are generated from the Coa Tig of Originals. 

“2. ‘It’s unmix’d, needs no Foreign Words to express it self. The Romans 
were Pr far from making the Britains to do, that they could not make ’em speak 
as they wou’d have ’em. Their very Language never had a perfect Conquest in 
this Island. ’Tis the lesst mix’d with Foreign Words of any in Europe. [Coll. 
Dict. Arist. in verb. W ll.) 

“3. “ Unalter’d. (‘her Tongues are daily disguis’d with Foreign Words, 
so that in a Century of Years, they grow Strangers to ’emselves: As now an 
Englishman needs an Interpreter to understand Chaucer's English : but the British 
continues so constant to its self, that the Prophesies of old Teliessin who liv’d 
Thousand Years since, are at this day intelligible in that Tongue. 

‘4. ‘It’s durable, which had its Beginning at the Confusion of Tongues, 
and is likely not to have its Ending ’till the Dissolution of the World.” [His 
Church Hist. B. If. Cent. VII. p. 65.) ’ 
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free from the Infection and deadly Venom of Atheism, Deism, Infidelity, 
Arianism, Popery, lewd Plays, immodest Romances, and Love Intrigues ; 
which poison the Minds, captivate all the Senses, and prejudice so 
many (conversant with them) against their Duty to God, and due Care 
of their own Souls ; and which, by too many Books in English, and 
some other Languages, are this Day grievously propagated.” 

With so strong an affection for his own language it is fitting 
that Griffith Jones should have done as much as any one man for 
its perpetuation. And so far as the schools were concerned, his 
policy was justified: the teaching of English had been slow and 
costly—‘ for the same Money there could be but One taught to 
read English for Twelve that are now taught Welsh’’—and 
anomalous: “‘ To give them English Schools, must be the same 
as setting up French Charity Schools for the Poor in England.” * 
At the same time he was reasonable enough to open English 
schools in districts (like Pembrokeshire) where English was spoken, 
and “ likewise some schools of mixed English and Welsh Scholars, 
on the borders.” ¢ 

It remains to give a brief account of the Circulating Schools 
after 1761. They were carried on by Mrs. Bevan, until her death 
in 1779; the number of schools during this period being, we are 
told, 3,280, with 168,838 scholars. 

In 1764 (or 1765) a report on the Schools was made by a 
commissioner for Catherine II. of Russia, which has recently 
been printed by Mr. David Salmon.{ The information was 
doubtless given by the S.P.C.K. in London, since that Society 
continued to assist the Welsh Schools; and in the previous 
century Peter had interested himself in the charity school move- 
ment during his stay in England.§ It is certainly remarkable 
that news of the Welsh Schools should have reached so distant a 
country within a few years of their founder’s death. 

Griffith Jones had left about £7,000 to Mrs. Bevan for the 
continuation of the Schools; in her will some £10,000 || was 


* Cf. the testimony of Thos. Ellis, Lecturer of Holyhead : “‘ My Parishioners 
grow more sensible of the Value of the Instruction gained in the Welch School, 
preferably to that useless smattering in English (which is not gotten but at a great 
Expense of Time and Money, and yet is very soon lost for want of Practice and a 
thorough Proficiency in that Language),” 

t Welch Piety, 1742-43, and 1745-46. 

a Trans. Carmarthenshire Antig. Soc., in The Welshman, December roth, 
1926. 

§ See Highmore, Pietas Londinensis (1810), p. 634. 

|| These figures are variously given in different accounts. The fullest is the 
History of the Institution once called ‘‘ The Welsh Piety,” but now known as Mrs. 
Bevan's Charity, by C. Morgan-Richardson (Cardigan, 1890). 
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bequeathed for the same purpose. The will was however disputed 
by Dame Elizabeth Stepney, one of the trustees; the fund was 
accordingly put in Chancery, from which it did not emerge for 
thirty years. In the meantime the Schools had “ died of inani- 
tion.” One of the last things written by Williams Pantycelyn was 
“A Serious Address, presented to the Consideration of all charit- 
able and well-disposed Christians, for contributing some Part of 
their monied Properties, to raise a small Fund, to carry on Welsh 
Charity Schools, upon a similar Plan with that established by the 
late Rev. Mr. Griffith Jones, and continued by Mrs. Bevan,” 
issued in Welsh and English on August 12th, 1790—five months 
before his death. There were speciai reasons for his interest in 
the work. As a young curate at Llanwrtyd he had, in 1741, 
certified that the schoolmaster at Pentre-ty-gwyn * had “‘ behaved 
himself civil and according to the prescribed Rules, without taking 
upon himself to be an Exhorter or anything unbecoming his 
Calling.” Moreover, his wife had, before her marriage, lived at 
Llanddowror as the companion of Mrs. Griffith Jones. In his 
“ Address ” Pantycelyn emphasizes the need for the schools : 


“There is reason to believe that the fourth part of the poor 
inhabitants of South Wales are incapable of reading their mother 
tongue ; and in North Wales one part out of three of the poor, if not 
one out of two, are total strangers to the rudiments of their native 


language.” 


He therefore pleads for subscriptions “‘ for the purpose of raising 
a new fund, or stock of money, similar to the former, but not 
equal in amount ’’; and drafts rules for its administration. He 
adds quaintly, 

‘*N.B.—Be it known, after all, that if ever, or as soon as the nine 
thousand pounds legacy, left by Mrs. Bevan, for the Welsh Charity 
Schools, is applied to its original and designed use and purpose, that 


this scheme, however well meant, shall be dropped, made void, and 
carried on no further.” 


Whether anything came of this scheme, I do not know. But 
in 1809 Mrs. Bevan’s will was regulated by a decree in Chancery, 
the fund having now increased by interest to over £30,000. 
Schools were to be re-established, but on the “ National’’ (i.e. 
Bell’s) system; the children were to be taught the Church 
Catechism, and reading, writing, and arithmetic. Except for a 

* He also certified the schoolmaster at Llanwrtyd. 
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permanent model (or training) school at Newport, Pem., the 
schools were, as before, temporary. In the Report on Public 
Charities, 1842, further particulars are given ; but it is significant 
that there is no mention of adults : the resuscitated schools seem 
to have been no more than ordinary National Schools, paid for 
out of the old charity. In 1854 they were all closed, the funds being 
applied to Church Schools ; in fact, small grants are still paid to 
such schools in the dioceses of Wales. 

But though the schools came to this inglorious end, the work 
of Griffith Jones is writ large on the face of his native land. 
Through his agency Wales has made a great and independent 
contribution, in the Sunday School, to Adult Education ; and she 
still has her language. 


APPENDIX 


Errata in former article : 

Page 114, line 21. For “ H. M. Jones ” read “ M. H. Jones.” 

Page 127, line 9. For “1777” read “ 1779.” 

Page 128, line 30. Delete full stop after “ Country.” 

Page 129, line 31. For “ immortal past” read “ immortal 
part.” 

Page 130, line 18. For “‘ Testimaries ” read “‘ Testimonies.” 

Page 119. My attention has been drawn to an article by the 
late Principal J. H. Davies (Journal of the Calvinist Methodist 
Hist. Soc., Vol. VII., No. 1, March, 1922), entitled “‘ A Diary of a 
Journey made by the Rev. Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, and 
Sir John Philipps, Bt., to Scotland.” The journey was made 
apparently in 1718. They got as far as Gretna; but, as they 
returned to England the same day, it is plain that Williams Panty- 
celyn used some poetical licence in his Marwnad. After ten days’ 
journey Griffith Jones characteristically remarks: ‘‘ I have now 
seen a great deal of God’s works and ye world’s vanity.” 

Mr. David Salmon has very kindly given me information about 
the Rev. John Evans, in addition to what is published in his 
article ‘‘ John Evans and the Welsh Bible of 1769” (Journal of 
the Welsh Bibliographical Society, October, 1917). Evans was 
born at Meidrim, about five miles from Llanddowror, Septem- 
ber 27th, 1702. He matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
February 26th, 1722; there is at least negative evidence that he 
did not graduate. The Church Register of Eglwys Cymmin, 
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however, gives him a degree: “1781, March 14. The Rev. John 
Evans, A.M., Rector of this parish upwards of 51 years and 
about 40 years Reading chaplain at Her Majesty’s chappel at 
White Hall.” He lived in Westminster, and seems to have 
visited Eglwys Cymmin but rarely. He was a neighbour in 
London of Richard Morris, the first President of the Cymmrodorion 
Society (1751) ; Evans was a member of the Council from the 
beginning. He wrote in 1749 a pamphlet against Griffith Jones 
and Whitefield—but no copy appears to exist. On March rst, 1750, 
he preached the annual sermon before the Society of Antient 
Britons at St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; this was published under the 
title ‘‘ The Christian Soldier ” (copy i in British Museum). It is 
largely an appeal for contributions for the school set up in 1718 for 
the children of poor Welsh people living in London ; he argues 
that children must be trained in Christian religion in order that 
they may like soldiers withstand the Devil. The following passage 
suggests that one of the disguises adopted by the Devil was 
Griffith Jones :— 


“T observe this, because It has been, of a long while, one of 
Satan’s Devices, in which He seems to have made Improvements of 
late, to attempt to destroy Religion by Itself; And I am persuaded, 
with many my Betters, that if ever Christianity be expelled this Island, 
It will be by a Spirit that highly pretends unto it, by such as boast of a 
more than ordinary Sense of It upon their Minds, t.e. If ever Religion 
be thrust out of our Doors (which God forbid) it will be by Superstition 
and Hypocrisy. So that (as a Learned Man observes) * the R 
of the Lion is not so formidable as the Wily Subtilties of the Serpent : 
And the Deceiver in the Close Pharisee, is more dangerous than Satan 
in the Publican, and open Sinner.’ 

* Now, says the same learned Gentleman, ‘ the Way to defeat 
Frauds and Wiles is, to understand them: and the Designer is dis- 
appointed, as soon as his Practices are discovered.’ Princes, Magis- 
trates, Parents, and Masters of Families, do therefore owe this care to 
their own Interest, that they endeavour to make their Subjects, 
Children, and Servants, early acquainted with the Acts of their Enemy ; 
* And they will be secure from the Danger of their Influence, when they 
are not Sonera of his Devices.’ 

“‘ Naked Innocence, and Virtue unarm’d, and unassisted by This 
Wisdom, are easily undermined by the Cunning Craftiness of such as 
lie im watt to deceive. Therefore the Apostle exhorts to add to Virtue 
Knowledge, 2 Pet.i.5. AndI plead only for so much Wisdom as may 
teach these, yet Innocents, to fear the Lord ; and, for that Understand- 
ing, whereby they may learn to depart from Evil, from that Evil One, 
Satan, tho’ transformed into an Angel of Light. To teach Children to 
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think soberly about Religion, and to perform a Reasonable Service, is a 
very necessary Point of Wisdom and Instruction.” 


This school had the aims usually found in Charity Schools— 
(1) to save the childrens’ souls and (2) to turn them into useful 
servants. Contributions are accordingly invited : 


“But the Builders will expect their Hire. Such as labour in their 
Education must be paid for their Time and Pains: and the Bodies of 
these Helpless Orphans must be cloathed and fed, while their Minds 
are framing to Religion, upon which alone (as I have shewed you) 
depends their Future Service to themselves and to the Public. 

“ Nothing higher than This is intended for them ; and I become 
their Advocate for nothing more than may serve to render them Capable 
of saving their own Souls, and of being Useful in their Generation. . . . 
These Children, for whom I have taken upon me to plead with You, are 
All intended for Your future Service. And I hope that it hath been 
made to appear to you, from the former Part of this Discourse, that 
such as Ye shall now contribute to make them ; such you will be sure 
to find them, when You come to employ them.” 


The school began in a room near Hatton Garden; but, in 
<737, moved to premises of its own on Clerkenwell Green. As it 
prospered, the place was enlarged, and in 1772 freehold ground was 
purchased “‘ on the right-hand side of the road from Gray’s Inn- 
lane to Pancras,” sufficient to accommodate roo children. (See 
Highmore, Pietas Londinensis, 1810.) The Charity still conducts 
a school for Welsh Girls at Ashford, Middlesex. This was perhaps 
the Welsh Charity to which Goldsmith contributed £50 after his 
assault upon Evans the publisher (1773). 

Evans’s interest in this London school may have been an 
additional cause of hostility to the Circulating Schools; since 
Griffith Jones obtained many subscriptions from England, he 
doubtless diverted money that might have gone to the Ancient 
Britons. 


THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORA- 
TION AND ADULT EDUCATION 
By J.C. Sropart, M.A., Director of Education to the B.B.C. 


Two and a half years of service in a totally unexplored field 
is enough to give a man a fairly complete notion of the problems 
and difficulties and possibilities, but not nearly enough to em- 
power him to speak with the authority of full experience. Broad- 
casting is a strange, one-sided job. We cast our bread upon the 
waters and find it (if we find it at all) after many days. The 
proverb of the bread upon the waters is said to have been invented 
in Egypt, where the farmer, in his haste to secure an early crop, 
sows on the wet land even before the fertilizing waters of the 
Nile have receded to their summer channel. That is what we 
have been doing for the past two and a half years—sowing 
hopefully and reaping a little now and then. 

In the case of school transmissions, the thing is fairly simple. 
We speak our lessons at the microphone daily in the afternoon, 
and we get a fair amount, perhaps 50 per cent., of response. We 
get this by various devices. We ask the teachers whose schools 
are listening to send us their names and addresses. On a register 
recently purged of dead names by the result of a questionnaire 
we have, at this moment, some 2,700 schools listening to the 
London and Daventry transmissions alone. But that list is by 
no means complete. Most of our Wireless teachers invite the 
schoolmasters to submit samples of written work, essays and 
answers to problems, and in this way we add other addresses to 
the register. Then, at the end of the term, we set a little Wireless 
examination, with small prizes of books to follow, and that gives 
us still more names for the list. But it isnever complete. Recently 
one of the County Authorities gave us a list of about seventy 
schools known to them to be listening, a number which appeared 
to correspond with our own estimate, but on comparing the two 
lists, theirs and ours, it was apparent that they were by no means 
identical. Putting the two lists together, we found over 100 
schools in that one county. 
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If it is hard to assess the size of the audience in the schools, 
it is still harder in the case of adults. Three times a year, eight 
times since we began, we broadcast a Talk on the Talks Programme 
of the coming session, inviting those who are interested to apply 
for a copy of the printed programme and syllabus. The demand 
grows steadily from session to session. Just now we have 
disposed of 17,500 copies. Many of these correspondents add a 
note stating their preferences. From a study of this vast bulk of 
correspondence, which is carefully analysed at the B.B.C. Head- 
quarters, one can get a rough idea of what may be termed “ the 
Talks Public.” They are mainly the older people who live in the 
country or the outer suburbs. They tell us they are not too old 
to learn. Many of them prefer the Talks to any other item of the 
programme, though some merely take them with interest as they 
come. 

It would be possible to compile a list of preferences, but this 
is not altogether trustworthy. It is a matter of personality 
rather than subject. The speakers who have the gift of conveying 
personality by the unaided voice are the most popular. 

The importance of Wireless to Adult Education may be stated 
in three categories: in the first, as a means of communication 
which brings three or four million homes into a single circle of 
influence, it is bound to have a powerful effect (whether for better 
or for worse) upon the social life, the civilization and culture of 
the nation. By their choice of music and drama, by their 
presentation of news, and selection of speakers on current topics, 
and even by such informal means as the Children’s Hour, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation are bound to act as an agency 
of Education in the broadest sense. The Corporation and the 
Company which preceded them have always taken a most serious 
view of their responsibilities in this respect. The views of Mr. 
J. C. W. Reith (now Sir John Reith), who has directed affairs at 
Savoy Hill since the earliest days of the Company, are set forth 
in his book Broadcast over Britain. He writes, for example :— 

“T think it will be admitted by all that to have exploited 
so great a scientific invention for the purpose and pursuit of 
‘entertainment ’ alone would have been a prostitution of its 
powers and an insult to the character and intelligence of the 
people. To have left unexplored the innumerable paths along 
which might pass influences other than those normally asso- 
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ciated with entertainment would have stamped as sorry fellows 
those to whose care the administration of the invention had 
been committed.” 


Such parts of our programme as had in view this general 
bearing on culture (or Education in the broadest sense) have 
certainly not failed to achieve their effect. While the Battle of 
the Brows rages eternally, the battleground is ever shifting. 
What was considered Highbrow in 1924 is accepted as Middle- 
brow in 1927. Appreciative letters reach us from remote country 
places. Before me, as I write, is one dated January 26th, 1927, 
from a village near Helston, Cornwall :— 


“ My sisters and I look out your Talks every day and try 
hard to get our work arranged so that we can sit with pencil or 
needle to listen. We enjoy them thoroughly, and every day 
feel thankful for the help and wider vision that has come into 
our life, for circumstances have cut us off from everything of 
the sort, and we longed for the intellectual and informative 
contact with others in the outer world that your marvellous 
Programmes provide.” 


These three sisters in Cornwall are typical of a great mass of 
listeners. No theatrical entrepreneur knows of their existence. 
No caterer caters for them. Smart Fleet Street editors question 
' their existence. But they number thousands, and they con- 
stitute the main army of Good Listeners who enjoy a varied diet, 
including some solid food for the mind. 

The second area of Adult Education which is, or may be, 
concerned with Wireless, is the organized body of students already 
enrolled under the banners of such groups as Tutorial Classes, 
Extra-Mural University (Extension) Classes, Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association groups, Evening Continuation Schools, and 
less distinctly educational organizations such as Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, Village Institutes, Church and Chapel Institutes, Bible 
Classes, and so on. At present the contact between them and 
Wireless is vague or non-existent. Some of them may be feeling 
a threat of rivalry. As the great Wireless teachers, such as Sir 
Walford Davies and Sir Oliver Lodge, grow in popularity and 
influence, it seems certain that some pupils of the organized 
classes may prefer to listen at their firesides. The B.B.C. are 
obviously unable to check or limit their activities for such con- 
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siderations. They are most anxious not to hinder any good 
work. It is the recognition of the possibly fatal consequences 
of a conflict and the supreme advantages of co-operation that has 
led the B.B.C. to join with the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion in setting up a strong joint Committee to consider the problem 
of co-operation. We recognize the truth of the argument that a 
Wireless Talk or Lecturette of fifteen or twenty minutes, even if 
extended to a weekly series of six or twelve Talks, can hardly do 
more than stimulate inquiry or recall past studies. M. Stéphan’s 
excellent French lessons, given at the rate of fifteen minutes 
fortnightly, can scarcely pretend to teach French from A to Z. 
They can improve and maintain an existing skeleton of knowledge. 

The time can already be foreseen when Broadcasting will 
advance to play a larger part in formal Adult Education. As 
soon as the promised reorganization of wavelengths on a regional 
system of high-power stations comes into being, so as to pro- 
vide alternative programmes for British listeners everywhere, 
the educational programme of Wireless can be extended and 
strengthened. There will be no further need of disguise or com- 
promise. 

But it will still remain true that mere listening is only the 
beginning of Education; there must be an opportunity for 
reaction in the shape of discussion, further reading and criticism, 
spoken or written. 

What we are now trying to work out is a system of organized 
reception in groups to be carried out under the auspices of the 
bodies above mentioned. Already several of the 7.25 p.m. lecturers 
have provided lists of books for study and prepared hints for 
group-leaders which are sent out from Savoy Hill without charge 
to any responsible person. If a formal alliance is found to be 
possible, Wireless will prove to be as valuable an auxiliary to the 
evening school as it now is to the day-school, or even more so in 
proportion as the lecture-method bulks larger in Adult Education 
than in the primary stage. 

But, thirdly, if such hand-in-glove co-operation is not found 
workable in practice, Wireless will have to flow into the regions 
that need it most and fill the vacant spaces first. There are 
plenty of spaces still vacant: adolescents temporarily lost to 
education, invalids and cripples, remote country dwellers, 
repentant learners of the old ‘“‘ night-school ”’ class, quite eager to 
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learn, but unable to find a school where they will be welcome and 
unashamed, wives and spinsters who have only a few hours of 
leisure—a vast mass of would-be students for whom there is no 
provision, and the still larger mass of men and women whose 
interest has still to be aroused. 

However much the B.B.C. may be drawn into the schemes of 
the Second Category (organized Adult Education), they must, as 
I see it, never forget their duty to the first (General Culture) or 
the third (unorganized Adult and Adolescent Students). For the 
first they are providing a stimulus, for the second an auxiliary, 
but for the third category they must try to provide something 
complete, however imperfect. A mere talk is admittedly in- 
complete, but when followed up by illustrations, guides to reading, 
some easy system of contact with the libraries, tuition by corre- 
spondence for those who desire it and can pay for it, then, I 
venture to think, something solid, if still less than perfection, 
could be provided. None of these developments is impossible. 
The librarians at nearly all the public libraries have shown them- 
selves heartily willing to co-operate by exhibiting the Programmes 
of sroadcast Talks in their libraries and making the books 
mentioned in the bibliographies readily accessible to readers. 

Whether the wide extension of activities thus foreshadowed 
will come from B.B.C. Headquarters spontaneously, or whether 
it will be a form of extra-mural education under the egis of 
various Universities, remains a problem for the future, a problem 
upon which Sir Henry Hadow’s Committee will no doubt afford 
authoritative advice. Two things are certain :-— 

(1) That the Wireless medium has its own laws, its own 
advantages and disabilities, which, if properly studied, will give a 
distinct character to the education it purveys. In any case, it 
would be folly to neglect the experience already gained. 

(2) That Wireless must fulfil its destiny, and those who have 
the handling of it cannot shrink from using it to the full extent 
of their resources for Education, as for all other public uses. 

There is no ground for doubting that Wireless can teach. 
This has been proved to demonstration in the schools, and the 
problems are easier in the case of adults. Its lessons can be 
grasped and singularly well remembered. In alliance with a 
certain amount of writing and reading, it is perfectly capable of 
preparing pupils for examinations on nearly all subjects. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND CONSERVATISM 


By HucuH WIL.iAMs, Secretary of the Education Department, 
Conservative and Unionist Central Office 


Many people whose opinions are of value consider that 
Adult Education should be free from any taint of politics, in 
order that those for whom such educational facilities are pro- 
vided should drink only at the fountain-head of truth, pure and 
unspotted. This point of view arises, of course, from several 
causes, but a dominating reason is, I think, the bad odour in 
which political affairs find themselves in our own day. Many 
sincere and earnest-minded people regard politics as something 
not to be indulged in without a haunting sense of shame. Quite 
possibly queer things have been done under the label of politics, 
but it is human nature that should be blamed and not this par- 
ticular division of human activities. Whether one likes it or not, 
man is a political animal. If he had not been we should still be 
gathering nuts or other seasonable edibles in trackless forests. 
Man has always insisted on trying to manage his own affairs. 
Often, of course, he has failed ; and then they have been managed 
for him, sometimes not altogether to his own advantage. 

In these days it may be said, probably with more truth than 
at any other time, that politics comprise the whole art of living 
(although, of course, not the whole range of thinking). At no 
time in the world, except during the hey-day of the Greek City 
State, was man more enveloped by the fabric of the community 
in which he lived than is European man to-day. At other times 
in the history of civilization men have had less nominal freedom, 
in that they have lived, and sometimes suffered, under a tyrant ; 
but because of the vast improvement in administrative methods, 
the wishes, and therefore resultant activities, of a modern State 
are more effective than those of any tyrant, and therefore curb 
more thoroughly personal liberty of action. 

Now modern States are controlled, at least to a very large 
degree, by the collective will of the men and women living within 
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them, so that the collective will of our fellow-citizens enters most 
intimately into the everyday course of our own individual lives. 
To us, therefore, and to the State as a whole, the collective will of 
the people is of paramount importance. It is desirable, to say the 
least of it, that men and women, taken as individuals, should have 
the training and the knowledge upon which they may be enabled 
to will rightful decisions—that is, decisions likely to further the 
welfare of the State. 

Such training, and the knowledge that may be acquired from 
it, are at present within the reach only of a small section of the 
people of this country, so that we have the anomaly of power 
being equally divided amongst what is practically the whole adult 
population, whilst adequate training in the use of such power is 
restricted to an extremely small minority. That of itself is 
dangerous. And, apart altogether from any question of danger to 
the State, there is the consideration as to whether it is quite 
according to the rules of the game that the few should enjoy the 
amenities of humane education and that the many should be 
denied them. It would, indeed, seem to be fairer that all, according 
to the limits of their own lives, should have at least some chance 
of tasting for themselves the joys of knowledge. 

Some such idea as this, I imagine, an idea in which justice 
worked very largely, must have been present in the minds of those 
pioneers who during the last century did so much to make the 
way of knowledge easier to those whose economic or social status 
denied them extensive educational privileges in their youth. The 
Adult Educational Movement, born in such a way, soon showed 
by its vigorous growth that the desire for humane knowledge was 
ardent and extensive. Even the new ideas heralded by a new 
century only served to strengthen this movement, and the Euro- 
pean War, although here and there it bore very harshly on various 
material manifestations of the mevement, could not stifle it. In 
the armies themselves, just behind the lines, the soldier was given 
a chance to learn not only something that might help him in the 
days of peace, but also something of wider and more general 
import. Since the war, adult education has taken its place as the 
popular as well as the most successfully vigorous movement, not 
only in this country, but throughout Europe. Facilities of all 
kinds have multiplied, so that to-day those who desire to know 
something about their own world and that of other men, other 
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countries and times, may take their choice of Evening Lectures, 
Tutorial Classes, Week-end Schools, Summer Schools, Residential 
Colleges: the fees for these being borne in many cases by the 
State, by Trade Unions, or by Voluntary Bodies. 

It is only to be expected that, in any movement so alive and 
so intimately connected with the aspirations of large numbers of 
earnest and keen-minded people, divisions of opinion as to the 
limits of the work and the direction of the work must creep in. I 
have already said that many people think that politics should be 
kept at arm’s length. Mr. Horrabin, in his article in the Sep- 
tember number of the Journal, disagrees entirely with this point 
of view, and makes a powerful plea for the movement with which 
he is connected, which sets out to offer educational facilities to 
the working class, such facilities being based on the dominant 
idea that the education provided is hostile to all other classes but 
the working class. Of course I disagree with Mr. Horrabin ; but 
at any rate he is definite, unashamed, and compels respect. The 
reason that he gives for his own orientation of adult education is 
“the need for the development of new types and methods of 
education, designed to assist the realization of a definite end, the 
establishment of a co-operative commonwealth.” As I have said, 
I disagree with Mr. Horrabin, but his own point for him ceases to 
be a matter of argument. He, and those with him, have visualized 
their goal and they are shaping their means to their end. 

That is the whole crux of the situation. 

Unless education is designed to some end it is in danger of 
becoming meaningless. That is why I make a plea for allowing 
politics to enter into and to influence adult education, because 
politics to-day are no longer a question of small, largely imaginary 
and often manufactured differences between political parties, but 
a question of how life in its entirety should be regarded. The 
cleavage in the two great political parties in this country is abso- 
lutely fundamental, and to be on one side or the other must deter- 
mine the colour of one’s whole outlook on life. To seek to hide 
from oneself this fact can only lead to confusion of mind ; to seek 
to offer educational facilities to those whose education has been 
inadequate in youthful years without putting before them these 
tremendous differences is not to be quite honest with them ; and 
that means playing with the future of the State. This may be a 
hard sayir , but criticism should be deflected from it by the 
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qualification that it is true only in terms of the general. In 
coming down to details one realizes that many subjects may be 
studied and that much knowledge may be gained without any 
reference to the economic and historical facts which govern our 
progress, but there are other subjects, the more important and 
indeed the more generally chosen by students, which it is impos- 
sible to teach, or to study, without being aware of the need for 
determining the attitude of the teacher and of the taught. 

It would be as easy to imagine in the Middle Ages that the 
teaching of all sorts of subjects by a Catholic priest could be of the 
same colour and texture as that of a Mohammedan Ulema, 
inasmuch as each of them fervently believed in their own creed, 
each of which at that period of civilization loomed dominantly in 
life, and so comprehended all other departments of knowledge as 
the whole comprehends the part. In these present days of 
religious toleration, born of an understanding of comparative 
religion, the various creeds cast only a shadow of influence over 
all those branches of knowledge that may be classed as non- 
theological. But the place of theological differences has been 
taken by differences in political belief. I believe that people now 
hold their political creeds almost as ardently as hitherto people 
held their religious ones. If I am right and that be so, then adult 
education cannot live vigorously a life of its own entirely divorced 
from politics, either on one side or the other. 

In this, therefore, I agree entirely with Mr. Horrabin. He 
has given his point of view, and the point of view that he and his 
colleagues are presenting to their people for their favourable con- 
sideration. Where, then, do we stand? What is the attitude of 
Conservatives towards the State, towards the economic factors 
under which we live, and, greater than these, towards the develop- 
ment of human character? This last is important because we 
live in an age in which desire rides reason, a cause of which may 
be that the Great War so energised the emotions of the race as to 
make it much more highly sensitive than formerly, the result being 
that our understanding of the hardness and harshness of the 
natural world is vivid to exaggeration, and this understanding 
gives birth to an ardent desire to make things better by ridding 
ourselves of misery and suffering. It would not be right to say 
that our forefathers, who were content to allow the world to carry 
on in its hard old way, were less kind or less charitable than us. 
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They were probably less sensitive, and thus did not react imme- 
diately to the seeming injustice of human life. Our task to-day 
is to weigh our own reactions, to assess them in their right pro- 
portions, and to determine how far all that with which we disagree 
is unavoidable and can be changed, because it is salutary to remem- 
ber that everything we desire for ourselves or other people is not 
always obtainable, and—as an important afterthought—not 
always in accordance with ultimate well-being. 

If the people who rule this country have no standard against 
which they can measure economic good and evil, and with which 
they can make historical and philosophical comparisons, then of 
course they will continue to believe that desire is the key to the 
imagined treasures of the world, and that to wish for anything is 
to deserve it. With its people soaked with such a philosophy of 
life, no State has ever yet prospered, and that is why it does seem 
essential that those in whose hands lies the power to make or 
wreck should be given the chance to look facts squarely in the 
face, and that the younger members especially should be encour- 
aged to delve into the causes of things, in order that they may 
judge for themselves the possible and the impossible. 

All that is the field of Adult Education, but, largely con- 
cerned as it must be with matters of the mind, it should still spare 
the time to fortify spiritually those who seek its aid, for it is only 
the strong and vigorous at heart who will be able to meet and over- 
come the trials and difficulties that lie ahead. 


THE OPEN MIND 


By ERNEST GREEN, Yorkshire District Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association 


“‘ Tam far from being friendly,” 
pursued Mr. Dombey, to what is 
called by persons of levelling senti- 
ments, general education. But it 
is necessary that the inferior classes 
should continue to be taught to 
know their position and to conduct 
themselves properly. So far I ap- 
prove of schools.’’—Mr. Dombey, in 
Dombey & Son: Charles Dickens. 


“ The general aim of the Plebs 
League is to develop and increase 
the class-consciousness of the 
workers, by propaganda and edu- 
cation, in order to enable them to 
destroy wage slavery and to win 
power.’’—From the Constitution of 
the Plebs League. 

“‘ Educational machinery con- 


trolled by Labour itself, and exist- 


ing to supply education of a par- 
ticular kind, a specifically Labour 
kind.” —Mr. J. F. Horrabin, in The 
Journal of Adult Eé@ucation. 


IF I had the artistic temperament of Mr. Horrabin and pos- 
sessed his magnificent gift of caricature I should have headed this 
article with a cartoon. It would have represented Mr. Dombey 
in the character of a medical practitioner administering a very 
small dose of a specially-prepared “‘ educational ” mixture to a 
working-class patient. 

The scene for the second act is just the same, except that 
Mr. Horrabin has now replaced the doctor. Whether the medicine 
is much more satisfactory in the second case than in the first is 
rather a matter of opinion. Used as lotion, very vigorously 
rubbed in, both recipes produce an artificial gloss. Swallowed, 
they merely produce sluggish liver and mental indigestion. 

I can certainly visualize the time when it will be necessary to 
organize a “‘ Society for the protection of Education.” It is a 
mistake to assume there is a lack of interest in education. I some- 
times think too many people have an interest in it. It is bullied 
by every arrant humbug with a kink of his own. It is elbowed 
out of the way by the modern Mr. Dombeys, and is hustled into 
blind alleys and narrow grooves by people who are as blind as 
the alleys, and as narrow as the grooves they tread. It is starved 
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and under-fed by specialists, and neglected most by those whom it 
would serve best. It is expected to become the mouthpiece of 
charlatans and quacks, and to be an echo to the preconceived 
ideas of every self-elevated pedagogue who has a little pet theory 
of his own. 

Every one agrees it has an aim, but as there is no general 
agreement as to the direction in which it should aim, the target 
is a revolving one, and as it seldom hits the right mark it is 
censured accordingly. It is expected to build New Jerusalems 
and Co-operative Commonwealths for the saints and special- 
sized purgatories for the sinners. Its ultimate success is to be 
dependent upon its capacity for placing Lazarus in heaven and 
Dives in hell. 

It never has a chance. It seldom enjoys fair play. It has 
been able to do everything except breathe freely and expand. 

It is not necessary to discuss at any length the implications 
involved in the resolution passed at the Labour Party Conference 
in 1925, part of which Mr. Horrabin quotes with such evident 
satisfaction. The rather pious demand for types of education 
“which will create amongst children the qualities and outlook 
essential to citizens of a Co-operative Commonwealth ” could be 
endorsed by any gathering of well-disposed citizens. I have heard 
the same sentiments expressed in assemblies stamped with the 
hall-mark of smug respectability. It is even mentioned in the 
Lord’s Prayer ! 

Whether the Co-operative Commonwealth can only be 
attained by jumping the rather revolutionary hurdles erected by 
Mr. Horrabin is also open to question. In any case, had Mr. 
Horrabin written his article for this issue of the Journal instead 
of the last, he would probably have been less confident of what 
the Labour Party really implied in their resolution—for at their 
Conference in 1926, when Mr. Horrabin himself seconded a resolu- 
tion which suggested a march to the Co-operative Common- 
wealth vid the N.C.L.C. route, the “ previous question” was 
moved, seconded and carried. 

With considerable knowledge of the Labour movement, both 
industrial and political, I can definitely affirm that the ideals of 
Labour would have been much nearer attainment had the 
workers spent half the time acquiring knowledge that they have 
spent in arguing about the distinctions and differences between 
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adult educational bodies. Education has been lost in the 
hubbub and noise. 

Mr. Horrabin’s argument that it is the question of aim which 
is important rather than ‘‘ teaching methods, text-books and 
tutors,’”’ could, of course, be more succinctly stated by affirming 
that the end is more important than the means to the end. In 
most things that is true. So far as knowledge is concerned it is 
certainly not true. Whether the object is personal culture, social 
service, commercial, technical or administrative efficiency, it is 
all the same. The means is at least as important as the end. 
Whatever aspirations, ideals or ambitions I may have will count 
of small value indeed unless I use the right means. Even if I am 
making for the Co-operative Commonwealth the facilities for the 
journey are even more important than the destination itself. 
Even if I agreed with Mr. Horrabin that his was the only right 
road, I should still feel that I wantéd more equipment than he 
was able to provide, not merely to assist me to win the Co- 
operative Commonwealth, but to retain it when I had won it, 
and to enjoy its full benefits. In the words of one of our W.E.A. 
speakers : 


“ All this passion for justice will accomplish nothing unless 
you get knowledge. You may become strong and clamorous ; 
you may win a victory; you may effect a revolution; but you 
will be trodden down again under the feet of knowledge UNLESS 
YOU CAN GET IT FOR YOURSELVES. Even if you win that 
victory you will be trodden down again under the feet of know- 
ledge if you leave knowledge in the hands of privilege, because 
KNOWLEDGE WILL ALWAYS WIN OVER IGNORANCE.” 


We cannot dismiss the methods of obtaining knowledge, the 
standard of teaching and the adequate provision of suitable books, 
as of “ secondary importance.” These things are fundamental, 
especially to the man who has a definite aim. His aim matters 
very little if he has neither the means of attaining it, nor the right 
sense of direction for finding it. 

In spite of anything Mr. Horrabin may have said to the con- 
trary, the primary difference between what he terms the “ exten- 
sionists ’’ and the “ independents ” is a difference between propa- 
ganda and education. It is the difference between the man who 
enters an argument with his mind already made up, and who 
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merely desires confirmation of the thirty-nine articles of his creed, 
and the man who forms his opinions after he has analysed the 
evidence. 

Although I admire the ease with which Mr. Horrabin dis- 
poses of ‘‘ the question of bias,”’ the fact remains that merely 
confirming the class-consciousness of the class-conscious is only 
carrying coals to Newcastle. It is not education. Convictions 
simply shared by a group whose outlook is based on the same 
traditions may produce a mutual admiration society, but it cannot 
produce a live class. We have got to recognize that in the pur- 
suit of knowledge we may be compelled to modify our point of 
view. That does not necessarily imply a shocking betrayal of 
conviction or even indicate that we are “‘ traitors to our class.” 

It merely indicates that we have “ the open mind.” I am 
fully aware that the open mind is often the refuge of indecision ; 
that it can be used as a valuable asset in cases where a policy of 
non-committal saves one’s face without sacrificing one’s reputa- 
tion. But then we are discussing students, not party politicians. 

The student has no axe to grind in preserving an open mind. 
If he has any pet theories at all, he knows he can pave the way 
for the acceptance of his own point of view, because he can view 
matters from the other fellow’s point as well as his own. 

The man who profits by education is the one whose mind is 
receptive, not merely to conventional theories, but even to evi- 
dence which may be unpalatable ; who can examine and analyse 
even discredited theories, if it is only that he may demonstrate 
why they are discredited. 

If cramming was the art of education, the effect of bias would 
simply increase the production of intellectual robots. You do not 
even make good propagandists by inserting a definite bias into 
your educational code, because even effective propaganda rests 
upon general as well as specialized knowledge. A permanent bias 
neither equips a man for education or propaganda. It only 
lengthens his ears and plants a bray in his vocal organs. Educa- 
tion is tired of its Gradgrinds and its Bounderbys. Its purpose 
was better expressed in the words of Mr. H. L. Fisher, when he 
said :— 

“ Education is the art of drawing out of a man all that is 
best and most useful in him, so that his powers may be employed 
with advantage to the community.” 
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You cannot “draw out” if you intentionally restrict what 
knowledge you impart. The-only people who have any claim to 
use the term ‘‘ independent working class education ” are surely 
those who believe in the open mind. The open mind means the 
independent outlook. 

It is rather anomalous that our friends who believe in 
“bias ’’ base their claim upon the very principle they condemn, 
for their chief argument is that, from the elementary school to 
the University, education is flavoured by class bias. Their correc- 
tive for class bias is—more class bias. 

The danger of bias is that it becomes partial too soon. It is 
liable to accept the spurious for the genuine, not having examined 
both. At its best, bias means closing one eye. It means accepting 
just as much of truth—or error—as happens to suit one’s inclina- 
tion. It is restrictive and limits one’s educational explorations to 
those avenues which do not raise uncomfortable controversy. 

Bias has been the evil genius of every movement from the 
Spanish Inquisition to the deportation of the Dorsetshire labourers. 
The social reformer who proclaims against the repressive measures 
from which the worker suffered in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and in the same breath pleads the cause of a bias in 
education, has misread the lessons of the history he professes to 
have mastered. Bias prevents us from looking facts in the face. 

Presumably the people who argue for bias in education are 
afraid of reaction and reactionaries, but reactionaries are not pro- 
duced amongst the open-minded searchers for truth; they 
multiply most where truth is avoided. 

The need to-day is for an education which shall provide means 
for developing the mind. Full development is impossible if the 
scope of inquiry is limited, and the only independent education is 
that which leaves the mind unfettered by shiboleths and dogmas, 
and encourages the student to view all sides of a question before 
making his mind up. Asa matter of fact, he is incapable of making 
up his mind until he has viewed the question from every angle. 

There is a very close analogy between the growth of natural 
things and the development of the mind. You cannot tie Nature 
down to grooves. If you do, you produce an abortion. So with 
the mind. Restrict your vision and you produce men who have 
minds like machines, simply revolving in one direction and in- 
capable of adapting themselves to new ideas ; minds chockful of 
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facts and empty of imagination ; minds which refuse to reveal 
anything of the personality of the man himself. 

We want an education which makes men sure of themselves, 
which demands that all the cards shall be placed on the table, and 
which accepts nothing as indisputable until it is proved. An 
education like this is a quest, an adventure, an exploration. 
Everything we learn shows us then how little we know, but we 
catch the glow of enthusiasm which comes to all men who seek 
wisdom and, having sought wisdom, find understanding. 


SOME NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY 


By G. D. H. Core, University Reader in Economics, Oxford 


I poust if any competent tutorial class tutor has a stan- 
dardised way of teaching any subject, or maintains the same 
method for more thaa a short time. Not only do the interests of 
different groups of students vary greatly: freshness of treatment 
and presentation is so vital to good work that the tutor’s own 
interest is bound to count for a good deal. He will put, and will 
be wise to put, before his students in large measure those aspects 
of the subject which specially attract him, or in which he is doing 
special work at any particular time. The more he is interested 
himself, the more likely he is to interest others ; and most of the 
problems a tutor is likely to be studying are capable of at least 
elementary treatment in a tutorial class. A more elementary 
class, of course, offers special problems; but even there what I 
have said holds good to a great extent. 

Let me begin by illustrating what I mean in relation to 
classes in economic theory. The study of economics can be profit- 
ably begun at any of a hundred points. There is no one arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter that is obviously and inherently better 
than any other. That the text-books are mostly written much the 
same way round does not affect the issue; their arrangement is 
largely traditional. Wherever one breaks into the economic 
system there are “‘ laws ”’ or “ tendencies ’’ to be illustrated, and 
it does not matter much what is taken first. 

Indeed, almost my only dogma about the teaching of econo- 
mics is that I prefer the study of economic principles to emerge 
from the survey of economic facts, instead of bringing in the facts 
to illustrate principles already laid down as abstractly true. The 
best test of the value of an economic principle is whether or not it 
emerges as a necessary explanation of the inter-related facts of 
the economic world. 

It may be said that this method of study is destructive of 
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tidy or scientific arrangement. I do not think it is, at least of any 
tidiness that ministers to truth. For the connections are in the 
facts, and the study of the facts so as to bring out the principles 
underlying them is the best way of getting at the connections which 
make up the system. There is, I admit, a superficial untidiness 
in this method. The student, not being given a set of rules to 
learn by rote, may find it harder at first to get his bearings in a 
sea of facts. But, if the class is properly handled, he will get them 
before long, and he will then be far better equipped than any text- 
book knowledge of economics could make him, because he will 
see the principles as helps to the practical study of real problems 
confronting him in an actual world of economic affairs. 

If the subject is viewed in this way, I say there are a hundred 
ways of approach to it. Far more, indeed; for any concrete 
problem almost can be made a starting point. In practice, indeed, 
there are some ways I would usually exclude. Nowadays, most 
classes in economics evince at the very outset a desire to talk . 
about banking and currency. That, I think, is a bad approach, 
not because the principles of banking are harder to understand 
than any other important body of principles, but because the facts 
are difficult of access and simple presentation. The difficulty, let 
me repeat, is in the marshalling of the facts and not in the abstract 
principles, in which, though there is plenty of room for difference 
of view, there is no inherent mental difficulty of understanding. 
The facts, on the other hand, are hard. Bank statements are apt 
to be unilluminating, and the students have, as a rule, no basis 
of practical knowledge which will help them to make sense of 
them. In the early stages of a class I steer as clear as I can of 
credit and currency problems, not by refusing altogether to dis- 
cuss them, but by leading the enquirer gently away from them to 
other problems that present less difficulty to the ordinary student. 

Where, then, should one begin? Nowhere in particular, 
but, I think, normally with a practical question requiring an 
answer. For example, I began an economics class this winter by 
asking the students what they thought of the Ministry of Labour’s 
Cost of Living Index Number. As a good many of them had their 
wages regulated by it, they thought a good many things—some 
of them true and some of them false. I was soon in full swing 
explaining how this index number is compiled—how the statistics 
are secured, what commodities and other costs are included, what 
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“weight ” is attached to each, on what evidence the weighting 
was originally based, and a great deal more. At the end of a brisk 
discussion—amazingly brisk for a raw class—that group of 
students not only knew a great deal more than before about that 
particular index number, but had also imbibed a quite respectable 
amount of information about (a4) the nature, use and methods of 
compiling index numbers, (6) some of the causes affecting fluctua- 
tions in the prices of goods and services, (c) the right use of 
averages, percentages, etc., to say nothing of a good many mis- 
cellaneous, but useful, points that cropped up. I then asked each 
member of the class to check, from his own family consumption, 
both the prices and the weighting used by the Ministry of Labour, 
and to write me a “ paper” incorporating his results. And I got 
papers—some of them excellent—from practically every member 
of the class. This in the second and third week of a new group, 
most of whom had never been in a class before. 

I am not upholding this particular example as showing the 
right way of approach to the study of economics. Plenty of other 
problems would have done as well. This particular one only 
happened to serve. For example, some question arising directly 
out of the occupation of a group of students in the class (but this 
needs careful handling lest they monopolise the discussion), some 
question of current controversy in the newspapers, the eternal 
Mr. Ford and his policy of high wages and mass-production, a 
sensational bankruptcy or swindle, a rise or fall in milk or bread 
prices, a trade dispute raising vital economic problems—any of 
them will serve, on occasion, to begin with. They all have the 
actuality that makes them suitable ; they are all capable of being 
fairly simply discussed ; and they all lead straight on to the 
discussing of vital principles of economic theory. 

Of course, I do not mean that the tutor is just to let the class 
run on. He has to keep a tight hold, and to seize his chances of 
dealing with points of principle as they arise. It is his business to 
see that such points are not missed or slurred over, or that, if they 
cannot be dealt with adequately at that stage, they are noted for 
fuller treatment later. I believe that by dealing in this way with 
a sequence of practical problems, about all of which the students 
are likely to have some knowledge, the main groundwork of 
economics can be covered to much better purpose than by what 
may appear on the surface a more systematic treatment. 
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In other classes I have started in quite different ways : with 
a particular workshop problem which led straight to a discussion 
of the whole subject of division of labour ; with a study of a par- 
ticular firm, which led to an attempt to analyse the significance 
and meaning of joint stock organization, limited liability, etc., 
and also to a study of the problems of interest and profits, and a 
good many other questions. Once a start has been made there is 
no difficulty in going on. The problems ramify endlessly. 

Thus, the class I have mentioned went on from the cost of 
living figure to a study of wages, beginning with a brief survey of 
the available data furnished by the Ministry of Labour, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, etc. This carried us into a discussion of 
the minimum wage, and that to the question of the ability of 
industry to pay, from which we were led to a consideration of the 
pre-war and post-war conditions of British industry ; and from 
that—but it is unnecessary to pursue the point further. What I 
want to urge is the value of actuality—of making each statement 
of theory emerge directly from the study of a practical question 
to which the students want to know the answer. 

When the start has been made, the way the class develops 
depends largely on the students. At least, it ought todoso. Iam 
sure it is a mistake really to work through any syllabus prepared 
in advance. Such a syllabus is useful, both as a book-list and as 
a guide to the students showing the main ground to be covered. 
But it is not desirable to decide in advance the order in which the 
subjects are to be taken, or the amounts of time to be assigned to 
them. This will depend on how the problems actually arise in the 
course of discussion ; and it may be desirable to alter the whole 
of a prepared syllabus as a result of the actual working of the 
group. 

It is very important, I think, in a class on Economics, to give 
plenty of choice in the subjects suggested for written work. I try 
to suggest two subjects every week—one directly practical, and 
one necessarily involving a discussion of underlying economic 
theory. This, of course, is not a rigid rule, but merely a guiding 
idea which I iry to follow. At least one subject each week ought, 
at any rate in the earlier stages of a class, to Jook simple. 


The teaching of Economic and Social History involves rather 
different methods, though, of course, many of the same considera- 
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tions apply, and it is at least equally impossible to lay down any 
definite method for adoption. I have taken a good many classes 
in this subject, and no two of them in the same way. For example, 
there is the question of where to begin. Some begin with the 
early Middle Ages, some with the Tudors, some with the ‘‘ Industrial 
Revolution.” I have, on occasion, started with the present day, 
and worked backwards by stages, trying to trace the origins of the 
economic and social forces which are at work in the world to-day. 
I do not believe that any of these starting points is the right one 
for all cases ; but I do believe that one of them is definitely wrong 
in nearly all. It is bad to begin with the Middle Ages, because 
the subject-matter is both difficult and too remote from the know- 
ledge and experience of the students to form a good basis for 
elementary study. Even the Ancient World is, indeed, in many 
ways a good deal nearer. If it is desired to deal with the Middle 
Ages there are two ways in which this can be done with profit. 
One is to begin with a later period, and take the Middle Ages in a 
third or fourth year, when the students are experienced enough to 
undertake the work ; the other, for which there is a good deal to 
be said, is to begin with a course of study dealing in outline with 
the Ancient World, and to arrive at the Middle Ages in a second 
year after describing the downfall of the Roman Empire and the 
so-called ‘‘ Dark Ages.” 

In starting a new class I believe in starting not earlier than 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Indeed, though there is 
an academic case against this course, I believe in most cases it 
is best to start with a brief description of economic and social 
conditions before what is called the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution,” 
and to begin the more detailed study in the class not earlier than 
the eighteenth century, bringing in, of course, reference to earlier 
periods when it is necessary in order to illustrate matters which 
arise in the study of the later developments. 

As to the scope of the course, I have a strong preference for 
the inclusion of social as well as purely economic matters. It is 
impossible to deal properly with the economic factors except by 
bringing them into relation with the social and political factors. 
For example, it is impossible to deal properly with the “‘ Industrial 
Revolution” without dealing with the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. It is impossible to discuss the development of 
industry without dealing with the reform agitation and the 
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Reform Act. It is impossible to deal with the economic develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century without discussing the rise of. 
Germany, the United States, and Japan in a political as well as 
an economic sense. It is, moreover, very desirable to weave in 
with the accounts of economic development some account of the 
parallel movements in social manners and customs, of thought in 
politics, economics, arts and sciences, of changes in the forms and 
working of national and local government, and of every vital 
influence blowing upon the people and influencing their attitude 
to their economic problems. Economic matters still form the 
centre of such a course, but they are seen in their relation to the 
other forces playing upon Society, and in their effects on Society 
as a whole. 

It is very desirable, wherever possible, to make a large use of 
contemporary material in illustrating a course of study such as I 
have outlined above ; and, whereas this is difficult for periods 
earlier than the eighteenth century, it is relatively easy for later 
times. It is not hard for the student to read many contemporary 
books, when they are available in modern editions, and such 
study gives a freshness to the work which may easily be missed if 
only derivative material is used. It is very important that more 
such books and documents should be made accessible to the 
ordinary student. 

It is also, I think, very desirable for the tutor to bring to the 
class, whenever he can, contemporary documents, maps, pictures, 
and other records. It is necessary very often to make maps and 
charts for oneself for the use of the class, and sometimes students 
can be induced to make maps for themselves. I also make a large 
use of date-charts, showing in parallel columns the chief events 
occurring in different fields. These should be large enough to be 
easily shown to the class, and have often to be re-made to suit the 
different methods of, study adopted in different classes. Some- 
times I have found it possible to get the students to type enough 
copies of such charts for each student to have one ; and this has 
been very helpful indeed. 

In the use of charts, graphs and similar illustrative material, 
I have found it necessary to vary my methods greatly from class 
to class. Some students are far readier than others to learn 
from such records ; to some, indeed, they are almost meaning- 
less. One has to watch the class carefully, and proportion 
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the use of this sort of material to the readiness of the class in 
receiving it. 

The great difficulty in all historical courses is that of securing 
adequate discussion. Whereas a course in Economics readily pro- 
vokes discussion, any historical course inevitably presents the 
students, in the early stages, with a good deal of material which 
they are not yet properly equipped to discuss. I know of no way 
in which this difficulty can be really overcome. It is undesirable 
to encourage irrelevant discussion for the sake of getting the 
students to talk; but it is no less undesirable for the tutor to do 
all the talking. Questions, indeed, it is as a rule easy enough to 
get ; but it is hard, early in the class’s career, to get beyond the 
question stage. Later, the ground already covered can be made 
a basis for discussion by emphasizing what has happened at dif- 
ferent times. The tutor in a history class has to make the fullest 
possible use of opportunities for getting discussion along these 
lines, and has often so to frame his own observations as best to 
provoke it. 

Written work presents less difficulty ; but the danger is that 
students will merely repeat at second-hand what they find in the 
text-books, and will make no real attempt to think for themselves. 
Here lies the great importance of getting them to read contem- 
porary writings wherever these are available. Such novels as 
Disraeli’s Sybil, Mrs. Trollope’s Martin Armstrong, the Brontés, 
and, of course, Dickens, are invaluable. Diversified reading, 
largely from contemporary material, prevents mere repetition of 
a few standard facts and comments. Moreover, the tutor, by 
setting for written work subjects which call for comment and 
synthesis rather than for mere description, can do a great deal. 
As the class develops it is also, in my experience, very desirable to 
get the better students to undertake specialized reading and writing 
on particular branches of the subject, though the extent to which 
this can be done varies with the quality of the class and the 
accessibility of the necessary material. It is very desirable to 
create some library from which at least some of the older and 
less easily obtainable books and reports bearing on Economic 
History can be obtained by approved students (¢.g., early Blue- 
books on Factory Conditions, Health of Towns, Combination 
Laws, etc.). 

While it is usually best for a class to deal mainly with English 
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Economic and Social History, it is important that the interna- 
tional character of economic development should be constantly 
stressed. Thus, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is 
necessary to deal not only with the rivalry of Great Britain with 
Holland and France, but also to say something of Dutch and 
French economic and social conditions in themselves. It is 
necessary to describe the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution,” not merely 
as a British movement, but also in its effects on the Continent and 
in America. And if earlier periods are studied, of course the 
international extent of the Gild system, and the homogeneity as 
well as the differences of European economic and social structure 
in the Middle Ages should be duly stressed. Tutors will differ 
widely in the amount of attention paid to conditions and develop- 
ments outside Great Britain ; but I think all will agree that some 
attention should be given to them, and, in my personal view, the 
more the better. 

In any study of Economic and Social History the class will 
inevitably seek, and the tutor inevitably present, an interpreta- 
tion of the facts and not a mere presentation of them. His selec- 
tion of facts, to begin with, is itself an interpretation. This differs, 
of course, with every tutor and with every class. From the stand- 
point of the tutor there are two opposite dangers to guard against. 
One is that of putting before the students only his own interpreta- 
tion without helping them to the means, if they will, of producing 
alternative interpretations of their own. The other is that of so 
suppressing his personal interpretation as to make his presenta- 
tion of the facts dull and meaningless because unconnected by 
the thread of imputed meaning. In historical classes, above all, it 
is fatal for the tutor to suppress his own point of view. He must 
express it; but he must try at the same time to put well in the 
way of the students the means of controverting it, and of putting 
their own interpretations upon the facts. 

These notes, I am fully conscious, are mere jottings. But my 
whole point is that no “ standard” way of teaching any of the 
subjects I am dealing with is, or can be expected to be, possible, 
To each man not merely his own method, but as many methods as 
he has classes. There are, doubtless, certain general principles 
which seem to me to apply in most cases, but they are very 
general, and they will not carry any teacher far by themselves. 

There is, indeed, one way of teaching Economic History which, 
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at a certain cost, avoids some of the difficulties I have outlined 
above. It is possible to approach the subject from a special angle 
by studying, for example, the ‘‘ History of the Working-Class 
Movement ” or “‘ The Development of Capitalist Organization ” 
instead of Economic History as a whole. The former of these 
especially gets far readier discussion in classes of some types, such 
as those drawn largely from Trade Union students. On the other 
hand, such sectional study is apt to convey misleading impres- 
sions unless the students have already a certain amount of his- 
torical background. This danger can be avoided by widening the 
scope of treatment in fact so as to cover, at least in outline, the 
whole field of economic and social development. This amounts 
practically to giving a course on Economic and Social History 
generally, with special stress or emphasis on a particular phase of 
development in which the students feel a special interest. I have 
known courses of this type very valuable and successful ; but 
courses on the “ History of the Working-Class Movement” or 
other special parts of the subject lose half their value unless they 
are treated in this broad way. And, in that case, the question 
may be little more than that of the most attractive name to be 
given to the course. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that in historical courses, 
more than in any others, the work is paralysed unless there is a 
really good and diversified supply of books for the use of the 
class. This supply ought always to include a good historical atlas 
(an economic atlas is, of course, no less indispensable for classes in 
Economic Theory), and the tutor has always to be prepared 
with a plentiful supply of maps and illustrations of his own. 
Further, in my view, frequent recourse to the blackboard is very 
desirable in classes on both History and Theory. Salient facts, 
dates and observations are best put and kept before the students’ 
eyes for the whole time they are under discussion by the class. 


NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 


THERE is at present no single publication to which the busy 
man or woman can turn for some idea of the significant happen- 
ings and main tendencies of contemporary adult education. 
Perhaps there never will be. The problem of selecting from the 
mass of material available, and of welding the result into an 
adequate connected whole, may well be beyond the synthetic power 
of any one mind or group of minds. Yet this is precisely what is 
aimed at in these Notes. The willing response made by every type 
of organization to the appeal by the editorsof this Journal for 
news and information has added immensely to the interest of the 
task ; but it has also increased its difficulty. Without the able 
and freely-given co-operation of the secretary and staff of the 
British Institute the enterprise would have failed at the outset. 

Still the attempt to provide a conspectus of adult education 
is worth making, even in the teeth of possible failure. For the 
great defect of our movement (as of so many other human affairs) 
is a disruptive and wasteful disconnectedness. A modern novelist 
wrote one of his most attractive stories around the text ‘‘ Only 
connect.” Adult education, like the many-sided life it reflects, 
has the same vital need. A whole only becomes a living thing 
greater than the sum of its parts (so all good realists believe) when 
those parts become related to each other. And even the super- 
ficial relationship of bare contiguity on the printed page may be 
the humble means of a synopsis in our readers, by which the 
“inert ideas” of isolated news items or of piecemeal informa- 
tion from reports and Blue-books may be galvanized into life. 

It is clear, however, that an undertaking of this kind can 
only become of value through the active help of workers in all 
parts of the field. Their advice, assistance and criticism is 
cordially called for. Otherwise we shall miss what other folk 
think important, or do unintentional injustice to the work of 
some zealous servants of adult education. Our Notes must of 
necessity be incomplete at first, until the most effective methods 
of collecting and co-ordinating the material for them has been 
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evolved. But with goodwill and co-operation improvement 
should be possible. 


In the present condition of financial stringency any large 
and immediate expansion of adult educational work is unlikely. 
But this condition will pass: and it is of the utmost importance 
that we should look ahead and be prepared for future possibilities. 
It would be a wise redirection of effort to turn for the moment 
from expansion to consolidating the gains already won, and to 
careful inquiry into the likeliest routes of further development 
when advance once more becomes possible. The fact that this 
has been realized is reflected in the formation of two important 
research committees. 

The first is the Joint Committee of the British Institute and 
the Association of Tutorial Class Tutors, under the chairmanship 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, Dr. W. H. 
Moberly, to inquire into the supply and training of tutors for 
adult education. The urgency of this problem can be gauged 
from the question raised by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion when a deputation of representatives of adult educational 
bodies waited on him to put forward a statement of their needs. 
The President asked whether, if the expansion they hoped for 
were realized, they could supply sufficient tutors of the right kind. 
There are other indications, too, that the problem is regarded as 
a pressing one. Lord Haldane, at a dinner which he gave a little 
while ago to Vice-Chancellors, Principals of University Colleges, 
and representatives of adult education, discussed the questions 
involved in the supply of properly qualified tutors for the work 
of university extra-mural departments. Lord Haldane put his 
finger on the heart of the matter when he stressed the need for 
public recognition, in conditions and status, of adult education 
as a profession through which important service could be rendered 
to the community. 

The other committee to which reference was made above is 
the Joint Committee of the British Institute and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, to inquire into the possibilities of 
broadcasting in relating to adult education, under the chairman- 
ship of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield, Sir 
Henry Hadow. Again, it is clearly of the greatest importance 
that inquiry and experiment should at once be made into what 
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is and what is not possible in turning to the best account this 
great new influence which has come into men’s lives. 


A striking feature of the adult educational activities of the 
University of Cambridge in recent years has been the number of 
adult students who have been brought into residence for periods 
of one or two years. The Board of Extra-Mural Studies offered 
further facilities, in 1926, in the form of bursaries for one year ; 
and six men and two women were selected for the session 1926-27. 
It is difficult to over-estimate the value of a period of whole-time 
residential study to those whose work has hitherto been confined 
to their slender spare time ; and these developments will probably 
help in the solution of one of the problems mentioned above, since 
it will open up a new and hopeful field from which to recruit 
suitable tutors. 

The Board of Extra-Mural Studies is also to be congratulated 
on the opening of the James Stuart House, a beautiful building 
designed for the use of adult students, and appropriately named 
after the great Cambridge pioneér of University Extension. At 
the same time the Board, “ believing that the gap” left by the 
discontinuance of the University Extension Bulletin “‘ should be 
filled to some extent,” have issued the first number of a new 
periodical entitled The Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural 
Studies, which will deal with all sides of their work. The first 
number, to which we extend a hearty welcome, is an attractively 
edited and printed journal, containing a really surprising amount 
of good material for the modest sum of threepence. 


There is a clear sense of impending developments in adult 
education in Scotland. The fact that the educational system of 
Scotland is differently organized from that of England will 
make their experiments and experiences very valuable for 
purposes of comparison. The British Institute of Adult Education 
is holding an important conference on Adult Education in Scot- 
land at the end of April, in Dunblane, Perthshire. A strong and 
representative body of speakers will take part, amongst whom are 
Sir Donald Macalister, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow ; the Right Hon. Sir John Gilmour, Secretary of State 
for Scotland; the Right Hon. Wm. Graham, M.P.; and Mr. 
George Duncan, President of the Association of Education 
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Authorities in Scotland. An account of the proceedings will 
appear in the next issue of this Journal. 

The W.E.A. in Scotland suffers a great loss in the resignation 
of Mr. H. E. R. Highton, for so long secretary of the Scottish 
District. The progress of the Association in Scotland has been 
largely due to his energy and enthusiasm. 


A stimulating example of what local W.E.A. enterprise can 
do is provided by the publication of a quarterly periodical, the 
Log Book, by the North-Eastern District of the W.E.A. Four 
copies have appeared (up to December, 1926) and the matter is 
throughout excellent. Its price is twopence; and a feature is 
the printing of articles, poems, and plays by W.E.A. students. 
The quality of these contributions is clear evidence that there 
must be in adult classes a great deal of creative capacity for which 
we provide no outlet. It is to be hoped that other districts will 
be encouraged to pay the Log Book the compliment of imitation. 


It will interest all the older members of the W.E.A. to hear 
of the meeting held in North Staffordshire in January to pay 
honour to two pioneers of the movement. Framed photographs 
of the late Master of Balliol and of the late Mr. Henry Jenkins, 
of Longton, were unveiled in the new Council Chamber, Hanley. 
These two men—one the head of a famous college, and the other 
a basket maker—rendered valuable and unselfish service to the 
adult educational movement. The work of the one was local ; 
but it unfolded possibilities which others could embrace. The 
work of the other was of wider scope. One of the speakers, 
Professor Henry Clay, spoke of A. L. Smith as the great ambassa- 
dor for the W.E.A., in those early days, to the academic world. 
He guaranteed the authenticity of their work. And his part in 
the setting up of the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee is 
well known. Yet the contribution of each of these men, as 
representing contrasting types, would have been impossible 
without that of the other. It is especially pleasing and significant, 
therefore, that they should be commemorated in this way together. 


The Miners’ Welfare Committee is devoting some of its 
accumulated resources to education, and has inaugurated an 
extremely interesting National Scholarship Scheme. A capital 
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fund of £150,000 is to be vested in trustees to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Mines under a declaration of trust to be approved 
by the Miners’ Welfare Committee. The arrangements provide, 
on generous lines, university scholarships for workers in or about 
coal mines in Great Britain, and for their sons and daughters. 
This scheme is one indication of many that the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee is fully alive to its educational responsi- 
bilities. In fact, miners’ education is a very active thing. 
In Nottinghamshire, through a joint committee with the 
University, they have engaged their own organizing tutor for 
adult classes. 


The scheme which the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress had in view for utilizing Lady Warwick’s gift of Easton 
Lodge as a residential College has been temporarily abandoned 
owing to the financial depression following the recent labour 
troubles. It is important to notice how definite the commitment 
of the T.U.C. to educational work became in its adoption of this 
scheme. The President, Mr. Pugh, in his address to the Congress 
in September, said: ‘‘ By a proper connection between serious 
schemes of class-work and other facilities for study for Trade 
Union members, and by the facilities we hope to make available 
at Easton Lodge, with sufficient support from the affiliated 
unions together with a spirit of co-operation and endeavour on 
the part of all concerned, we visualize the development of 
a workers’ university forming a centre of education with tre- 
mendous potentialities for both the national and the international 
movements, consistent with the ideas for which our Labour 
movement stands—recognizing that in this movement more 
than anywhere else the motive which impels men and women 
to seek education is not only the desire for knowledge, for self- 
expression, for the satisfaction of intellectual, esthetic and 
spiritual needs, but also a desire for a fuller life: the wish to 
serve the movement which seeks to win that fuller life for all, 
and to assist in solving the common problems of human society. 
The education we shall endeavour to provide at Easton Lodge, 
when our plans for creating there a residential college are matured, 
will, I am sure, be worthy of this fine aspiration and will justify 
our utmost endeavour.”’ It is to be hoped that, in the delay, this 
vision will not be lost sight of. 
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It may be noted here that the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress have been invited to recommend names of suitable 
candidates for consideration in connection with the University 
of Oxford Scheme for the provision of scholarships to enable 
qualified working-class students to attend a two years’ course of 
study at the University. 


It is a healthy sign that adult students everywhere are 
realizing what they miss in being confined to isolated class-work. 
The increasing ‘interest in the Guildhouse, with its possibilities 
of bringing together many local groups, is one expression’of this 
dissatisfaction. Another is the effort to provide (in addition to 
scholarships to existing. universities and colleges) residential 
colleges where adult students may undertake systematic and 
continuous study. The latest addition to these is Coleg Harlech, 
the foundation of which has been made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. Henry G. Lewis, of Barry. Wernfawr Hall, Harlech, 
overlooking Cardigan Bay and the Carnarvonshire mountains, 
has been acquired and converted into a Residential College for 
adult education. The scheme for the holding of the property 
must be satisfactory to the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education and to the Pro-Chancellor of the University of Wales ; 
and the expressed aim of the College is ‘“‘ to enlarge the vision of 
its students, to develop their latent capacities for leadership and 
service, and to stimulate their mental and spiritual growth.” 


One of the most hopeful developments of recent years is the 
creation of Rural Community Councils, of which there are sixteen 
to date. This movement, holding out the greatest promise for 
the countryside, has provided already many examples of the 
power which can be tapped by co-ordination of effort. It is 
interesting to notice how their activities tend at the outset to 
be confined to more local concerns or to those which happen to 
interest the constituent bodies first represented on the councils. 
With the pooling of experience comes fuller vision. The conse- 
quences for adult education in rural areas must be momentous. 
Already the possibilities in the new movement are being explored. 
We may pick out two for mention: Nottinghamshire, whose 
Rural Community Council has recognised from the outset that 
education is one of the chief needs of the villages, and has set 
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itself seriously to the task of obtaining for them facilities of an 
equal quality to those provided in urban areas ; and Gloucester- 
shire, where the Rural Community Council has co-operated with 
the University of Bristol in appointing a full-time resident tutor 
for the county. 


The research committee of the British Institute found a 
real need, in advising students undertaking original work, for 
an adequate and conveniently placed collection of books dealing 
with the history and principles of adult education. The Carnegie 
Trustees were approached, and responded by making a generous 
grant. With the help of this a Reference Library, housed in the 
rooms of the Institute, is being built up. Mr. A. E. Twentyman, 
formerly Librarian and Information Officer at the Board of 
Education, has been appointed honorary librarian. The library 
will be available for the use of members of the Institute and other 
accredited persons. Rare and out-of-print works on these sub- 
jects are difficult to get together. Gifts and information of 
the whereabouts of such works will be welcomed from our 
readers, who are referred for further particulars of the library to 
Mr. Twentyman’s note and list of desiderata to be found under 
the head of Bibliographies at the end of this issue. 


All who believe in the need for widespread adult education 
should consider carefully the Factories (No. 2) Bill, 1926. This 
proposes certain improvements on the existing law ; but, under 
the clauses dealing with the hours of employment, women and 
young persons over fourteen will be allowed to work 100 hours’ 
overtime per year in any factory, and women and young persons 
over sixteen to work 150 hours’ overtime per year, by special 
order, in trades liable to sudden rushes. Also, the shift system 
for women and young persons over sixteen, introduced as a 
temporary measure in 1920, would be made permanent by the 
1926 Bill. The effects of overtime, with its uncertainty, and of 
the shift system of employment on the opportunities of workers 
for adult education were described by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion Committee on Adult Education in its interim report on 
industrial and social conditions in relation to adult education, 
published in 1918. It would be well to go through the new Bill 
with the recommendations of this Committee in mind. 
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The Executive of the National Union of Teachers has been 
considering a series of resolutions on adult education. Itis pleasant 
to find that teachers are waking up to the importance of the 
movement ; and, though the actual scheme suggested in their 
resolutions is not beyond criticism, it shows a desire to co- 
operate in the work which is all to the good. 


It is fitting that we should, in these Notes, offer a welcome 
to the newly formed American Association for Adult Education. 
Its aims are similar to those of the British Institute. The results 
of some of its inquiries have been published, in a set of four 
volumes which seem to be part of a series, by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. We hope to notice these in a later issue of the 
Journal. 

A. E. H. 
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History of England. By Grorcr Macautay TREVELYAN. 
Longmans Green & Co, 1926. 12s. 6d. 


To praise Mr. Trevelyan’s History of England would be an 
affectation. It is a book to be read, kept, and pondered on, and 
all lovers of history have reason to rejoice that Mr. Trevelyan has 
for once abandoned biography and special periods to give us this 
full-length sketch of the whole of our national history. Only one 
regret may be permitted : the lectures in which the book originated 
should have been allowed to grow under the creator’s hand into 
several volumes. In its present form, Mr. Trevelyan tells us, the 
book is half-way between an essay and a text-book. The descrip- 
tion is unjust, for Mr. Trevelyan is incapable of being text- 
bookish. Nevertheless, one feels, as one passes from one too-short 
chapter to another, that the “ abhorred shears ’’ necessitated by 
his one-volume plan have eliminated far too much of significant 
detail and comment. An essay, no doubt, makes for a single 
volume, and a short one at that. But Mr. Trevelyan is not an 
essayist ; he is a historian. He excels at giving the full life and 
colour of the scene which he has studied. He knows how to dwell 
in the past and to bring it back to us, Orpheus-like, from its 
underworld. It is tantalizing to anyone who realizes how Mr. 
Trevelyan would have worked on the broader canvas to read of 
the Peasants’ Revolt and Wycliffe in fifteen pages and of the Civil 
War and Cromwell in twenty-seven. One of the fashions against 
which the Adult Education Movement ought to set itself is the 
fashion for short books. In an educated community the length 
of a book is determined by what the author has to convey and not 
by the leisure-time or the pocket of the most numerous class of 
readers. In the case of history what the author has to convey is 
the sense of a past age. Living in it himself, it is easy for him to 
summarize its characteristics in a few pages filled with what are 
called “‘ facts.’’ But for the reader who has not made the journey 
with him, these facts are meaningless except in the surroundings 
which made them significant. If it be replied that few people 
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nowadays have the means to buy and the place in which to keep 
works of several volumes, the answer lies in the development of 
systems, like that of the Central Library for Students and the 
London Library, for enabling the reader to have the books that 
he or she wants to live with in the place where such books belong— 
their own home and fireside. 

But these reflections, whilst carrying me on to Mr. Trevelyan’s 
next book, have led me far from his last. It is a book which 
invites the student to meditation, especially if he has lived much 
out of England. In particular, it invites reflection on the part 
that this England which we have watched moving forward steadily 
and, as it seems, inevitably to her present position has to play in 
the world of to-morrow. - 

For the student of international affairs much of what is to the 
Englishman at home so normal and natural as to seem common- 
place is stil! precious and exceptional. Nothing is more interest- 
ing in that fascinating laboratory of political practice, the League 
of Nations, than to watch the meeting and mingling of the 
systems and traditions represented there—diplomatic, consti- 
tutional, social, and, not least, educational. Thus when, in his 
account of the growth of Parliament under the Edwards, Mr. 
Trevelyan pauses to remark that “the English people have 
always been distinguished for the ‘ Committee sense,’ their desire 
to sit round and talk till an agreement or a compromise is 
reached,”’ the Geneva habitud realizes anew the distinctive quality 
of the British contribution to international organization. If, 
contrary to Continental anticipations, in ex-enemy and neutral, 
as well as in ex-allied, countries, the achievements of the first 
seven years of the League have been pre-eminently a record of 
successful committee work, the result is due to the steady pressure 
of accumulated British experience which has taught us, as Mr. 
Trevelyan shows, how to turn dreams and aspirations into the 
practical reality of a business conversation. On the other hand, 
the absence from Mr. Trevelyan’s record of any British name 
comparable with that of Grotius and his characteristically 
slighting reference to the excessive predominance of the “ lawyer’s 
point of view ”’ in the eighteenth century illustrate a limitation in 
British political thinking and policies of which our Continental 
and South American fellow-members are more sensible than 
ourselves. 
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In one of the early pages of his book Mr. Trevelyan remarks 
that it was in consequence of the Norman Conquest and the result- 
ing close association with the Continent ‘ that the English began 
to develop their intense national feeling and their peculiar 
institutions, so different in spirit from those of Italy and France.” 
Circumstances have changed, but the play of character remains 
the same. Association with non-British colleagues at Geneva, so 
far from weakening our English characteristics, has emphasized 
them by contrast, and, so far from disintegrating the British 
Commonwealth, has made it more self-conscious, as its individual 
citizens are apt to be self-conscious, in a non-British milieu. So 
little has the national temper and its instinctive response to 
external influences altered through the centuries. The outside 
world has changed; the island moat has become a decoration 
rather than a defence ; the outward form of English life and the 
relations of caste and class have been transformed; but the 
islander remains the Englishman of Mr. Trevelyan’s record. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN 
ParIs. 


Science and the Modern World.—By A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. Pp. xii. and 304. Price 
I2s. 6d. 


Religion in the Making.—By A. N. WHITEHEAD. Cambridge 
University Press, 1926. Pp. 160. Price 6s. 


These books contain respectively the Lowell Lectures for 
1925 and for 1926, delivered by their author in Harvard University. 
Many readers of the Journal know that when, a few years ago, 
Professor Whitehead deserted England and mathematics for New 
England and philosophy, the University of London (and, indeed, 
English education at large) lost one of its wisest counsellors, and 
mathematics a student and teacher of great eminence, who had 
produced work of the highest importance in more than one 
department of the subject. But even so great a loss has its 
compensations. If it is good that the United States should 
borrow our teachers and scholars, then it is very good that they 
should have secured in Professor Whitehead a man who exempli- 
fies with rare completeness and in a high degree the typical 
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excellences of the English mind; and the University which 
encouraged him to write these two books may claim not unfairly 
that it has paid us a high rate of interest on the loan. 

The purpose of the first course of lectures was “ to analyse 
the reactions of science in forming the background of instinctive 
ideas which control the activities of successive generations.” 
The scientific movement began to influence that background only 
in the later phase of the Renaissance, when (like the Reformation 
with which Professor Whitehead associates it) it took on the 
character of a revolt against the intellectual order of the Middle 
Ages. It is, our author insists, a great mistake to think of that 
revolt as an appeal from faith to reason. On the contrary, the 
scholastic theologians and philosophers were uncompromising 
rationalists, while the new science was essentially an adventure of 
faith ; for it implied an instinctive belief in an order of nature 
which could only very slowly be justified. Again, the scientific 
movement was anti-rationalistic in the sense that it turned from 
attempting to conquer truth by the metaphysical analysis of the 
nature of things to the study of what Galileo called “ irreducible 
and stubborn facts,” motived by an active interest in the simple 
occurrences of life for their own sake. 

It must not, however, be thought that the founders of modern 
science owed nothing to the long toil of the medieval mind. In 
the medieval universities were bred the habits of exact thought 
which made science possible ; in particular, ‘‘ the inexpugnable 
belief that every detailed occurrence can be correlated with its 
antecedents,” without which ‘ the incredible labours of scientists 
would be without hope.” This discipline of the European mind 
for the pursuit of science produced its natural fruit when, after the 
pioneer discoveries of the sixteenth century, the great men who 
made its successor “‘ the century of genius’ elaborated the new 
ideas about the world into a working philosophy which has 
dominated and guided the investigation of nature ever since. 
Its essence is the belief that the physical world is a vast congeries 
of bits of “matter” scattered through space in configurations 
which change incessantly from moment to moment in accordance 
with a few fixed principles of action and reaction, and that the 
events which seem to us to make up the course of nature are 
nothing but the reaction of our perceptive faculties to this ceaseless 
dance of corpuscles. 
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The march of science, directed and inspired by the ideas of 
the seventeenth century, has created the world in which we live 
to-day; our industrialised civilisation, with its amenities and 
wonders and its horrors. But the ideas which have proved so 
marvellously fruitful and constructive in the practical sphere have 
brought confusion and disruption into the inner sphere of thought. 
For, of the three primal entities, God, mind and matter, the 
“ century of genius’ conceived the last as forming a system so 
completely closed that there was really no place in it for either of 
the other two. Hence God was ere long held to be (as Laplace 
told Napoleon) an unnecessary hypothesis, and the events of our 
life became (as Huxley called them) “ epiphenomena ”’ ; that is, 
phantasms which have a flickering existence in our minds, but 
play no part whatever in the executive order of nature. To 
quote a characteristic passage from Science and the Modern 
World (p. 80) : 


“The mind . . . experiences sensations which, properly 
speaking, are qualities of the mind alone. These sensations are 
projected by the mind so as to clothe appropriate bodies in 
nature. Thus the bodies are perceived as with qualities which 
in reality do not belong to them, qualities which are purely 
the offspring of the mind. Thus nature gets credit which should 
in truth be reserved for ourselves; the rose for its scent; the 
nightingale for his song; and the sun for his radiance. The 
poets are entirely mistaken. They should address their lyrics 
to themselves and should turn them into odes of self-congratula- 
tion on the excellency of the human mind. Nature is a dull 
affair, soundless, scentless, colourless ; merely the hurrying of 
material, endlessly, meaninglessly.” 


The theory here so piquantly hit off is still the orthodox creed 
of science, but, as Professor Whitehead says bluntly, is quite 
unbelievable. And, as a matter of fact, nobody really does 
believe it. ‘‘ A scientific realism, based on mechanism, is con- 
joined with an unwavering belief in the world of men and of the 
higher animals as being composed of self-determining organisms ”’ ; 
and the physicist, in his unprofessional moments, accepts the glory 
of a sunset or the fragrance of a cigar as “ real” with just as much 
frankness as do the unregenerate. The intellectual climate of 
the eighteenth century (despite the fact that it produced Bishop 
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Berkeley, John Wesley and J. J. Rousseau) was, on the whole, 
favourable to materialism; men were intoxicated with the 
wondrous possibilities of the new machinery and had hardly yet 
discovered the beauty of nature. They were, therefore, scarcely 
troubled by the discrepancy between the creeds of science and 
of common sense. But, as Professor Whitehead brings out in a 
delightful chapter, the post-Revolutionary poets felt the drift of 
the new ideas and revolted against it. This was equally true of 
Wordsworth, who hated science, and of Shelley, who loved it. 
(“ If Shelley had been born a hundred years later, the twentieth 
century would have seen a Newton among chemists.””) It was, 
however, left to Tennyson to make the hopeless attempt to 
explain away the “ radical inconsistency at the basis of modern 
thought which accounts for much that is half-hearted and 
wavering in our civilization.” 

It is now nearly eighty years since In Memoriam was pub- 
lished, and physical science has in the meantime gone on to 
triumphs beyond the wildest dreams of Victorian optimism. One 
might well infer that the philosophy behind it was now irre- 
fragably established and had finally silenced the protests of the 
poets and of common sense. But Professor Whitehead points 
out that this is far from being the case. The logical development 
of the classical mechanics, which proceeded with majestic smooth- 
ness from Newton to Clerk Maxwell and from Maxwell to Einstein, 
has broken down before the modern problems of the atom. For, 
to deal with those problems, mathematical physicists find them- 
selves obliged to ignore important results of the classical doctrine 
and to introduce arbitrary and complicated assumptions which 
had no place in it. In short, ‘‘ the physical theory of the atom 
has got into a state which is strongly suggestive of the epicycles 
of astronomy before Copernicus.”’ 

We all know that the Ptolemaic astronomy got into a tangle 
because it started with the unfortunate assumption that the sun 
and planets revolve about the earth. What is the error that has 
brought theoretical physics to an impasse?’ According to Pro- 
fessor Whitehead it lies in the initial assumption that the ultimate 
elements of the physical world are little bits of “ matter,’ devoid 
of secondary qualities and occupying each one a “ simple loca- 
tion ” in space and time—that is, being here and here only at the 
present instant, and there and there only an instant later, and so 
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on for ever. The historical success of these conceptions shows 
that they must to some extent correspond with physical reality. 
Yet while they claim to express the concrete actualities of nature, 
they are in truth only abstractions. That is why they have not 
only led to a false, because one-sided, view of the world, but have 
also proved in the end inadequate even in the sphere of physical 
investigation. 

If we abandon the seventeenth century notions the way is 
open to restore to nature the secondary qualities of which science 
has robbed her, and so to reopen to mind the closed system of 
matter. This way has been a good deal explored by the “ new 
realists,’’ whose metaphysics has received its classical exposition 
in Professor S. Alexander’s great work, Space, Time and Deity. 
Professor Whitehead may be regarded as an independent member 
of the school, though he acknowledges important obligations also 
to M. Bergson and to Professor Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolu- 
tion. It should be added that in his previous philosophical works 
(The Principles of Natural Knowledge, The Concept of Nature, The 
Principle of Relativity) he worked out ideas of great originality 
and importance which are here woven into the texture of an 
argument which aims at bringing into proper relations the dis- 
coveries of science and those readings of experience that are most 
fully expressed in poetry, the arts and religion. In its details it 
could not be made an easy argument, and the author has, unfortu- 
nately, made it harder by packing the most novel and difficult 
part into a single chapter (on “‘ Abstraction ”’) where he had not 
room to use the art of witty and illuminating exemplification of 
which he elsewhere shows such mastery. But a reader who is 
baffled here and there by details may yet comprehend the general 
lines of the metaphysical scheme and appreciate its splendid 
breadth and imaginative quality. 

It is possible here only to glance at some of the more impor- 
tant points in the doctrine. The ultimate constituents of nature 
are not bits of matter, but events. The life of nature is, in short, 
a continuous passage of events, and events are not, like bits of 
“matter,” isolated entities; aspects of every event are “ pre- 
hended ” or “ grasped into unity ” in every other event. If an 
event A is a “ percipient event ’’ (e.g., the life of your body or of 
mine at the present moment) the “ prehension ”’ of aspects of the 
rest of the world’s events in A is “ conscious ”’ ; it is our present 
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vision of the world from our particular standpoint. But although 
the event A may not be occupied by life—may, for instance, have 
the character of being a dewdrop or a pebble—the prehension 
is nevertheless there. In other words, every element of the 
world ‘“experiences’’ the rest of the world, though the 
experience is only in certain cases conscious or cognitive. This 
notion enables us to solve the puzzle about secondary quali- 
ties; they are neither characters of things-in-themselves nor 
phantasms in an observer's mind. For instance, if an event is 
occupied by the sense-object green, “‘ green is not simply at A 
where it is being perceived, nor is it simply at B where it is 
perceived as located; but is present at A with the mode of 
location in B.” 

Thus sense-objects (colours, etc.) belong, as it were, both to 
the thing and the observer, and so may differ from one observer 
to another. What, then, is the thing itself—for instance, the 
blade of grass which we perceive as green? That also, like the 
green, is a character of events ; it is an enduring pattern, entirely 
independent of the observer, which (so to speak) controls the 
sense-objects that are perceivable by this observer or by that. 
If we wished to emphasize the endurance of the pattern of sense- 
objects which makes a thing, it would be better to take another 
example than a blade of grass—say, a chair or a cathedral. 
But -devouring time breaks up at length even such patterns 
as these. Properly interpreted, the physicist’s quest of the 
ultimate particles of matter is a search for elementary patterns 
which endure for ever; and these he appears (at present) to 
have found in the electron and proton of the modern atomic 
theory. 

But since the character of every event in part reflects the 
characters of other events, it would be an error to expect absolute 
uniformity even in the behaviour of an electron. An electron as 
a member of an atomic system may be different from an electron 
in isolation, and become different again if the atom enters into 
the wider system of a molecule and this into the still wider system 
of a living cell, and soon. ‘ An individual entity whose own life 
history is a part within the life-history of some larger, deeper, 
more complete pattern, is liable to have aspects of that larger 
pattern dominating its own being.” Professor Whitehead calls 
this the theory of organic mechanism. It is essentially the same 
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as Professor Lloyd Morgan’s theory of emergent evolution, and, 
like that theory, is used to justify our intuition that life cannot 
be wholly explained by the elementary laws of chemistry and 
physics. 

We must now skim the surface of yet deeper waters. It isa 
commonplace that science uses theories for the exploration and 
elucidation of facts. To explain a certain set of facts half a 
dozen theories may be propounded, all equally good in them- 
selves ; but in the end only one is found to express the actuality 
of nature. For instance, besides Euclid’s geometry, a number of 
other geometrical systems have been worked out with equal com- 
pleteness and logical rigour, and there is still some doubt as to 
which is “ true ’”—that is, as to which is actually incorporated in 
the nature of the physical world. Geometrical concepts are 
examples of what Professor Whitehead calls “‘ eternal objects ”’ ; 
another type of eternal object is a colour—which, as he says, 
“haunts time like a spirit.” The eternal objects (the “ ideas” 
of Plato and the “ universals ” of other philosophers) constitute 
an unfathomadle, self-subsistent world of possibilities, standing 
in a definite nexus of relations one to another. Confronting them 
is the world of actual events, also constituting an interlocked 
system. But the actual world incorporates only a selection from 
the world of possibilities. What, then, is the principle of the 
selection ? To this question there is no answer. We have come 
to ‘‘ a limitation for which no reason can be given ; for all reason 
flows from it. God is the ultimate limitation, and His existence 
is the ultimate irrationality.” 

Thus in Science and the Modern World Professor Whitehead, 
like Aristotle long before him, discovers God as a metaphysical 
necessity. In Religion in the Making he is concerned with the 
reactions of man to the divine element in the nature of things. 
There are many constituents and accompaniments of religion, but 
at bottom “religion is what the individual does with his own 
solitariness.” It is “ the art and the theory of the internal life of 
man”; it is “ force of belief cleansing the inward parts.” Its 
dogmas are ‘‘ attempts to formulate in precise terms the truths 
disclosed in the religious experience of mankind ’’—just as the 
dogmas of science deal with the deliverances of sense-experience. 
Out of that experience come three allied concepts of value: the 
value of the individual for himself, of diverse individuals for one 
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another, and of the objective world. It cannot be said that it 
includes any direct intuition of a definite person or individual who 
is the source of these values ; in Catholic Christianity God as a 
person is an inference and in Buddhism He does not appear at all. 
But what is true of all the great religions is that they take 
“their stand upon the Pythagorean notion of a righteousness 
in the nature of things functioning as a condition, a critic, and an 
ideal.” 

As we saw in the earlier book, God is included in every 
creature, in the determination by which the actual emerges from 
the realm of ideal forms or possibilities. This metaphysic, 
unqualified, would, however, be too simple ; for it would make 
God the author of the evil as well as of the good in the world. 
Now the note of evil is internal inconsistency, and ‘‘ God is the 
measure of the esthetic consistency of the world.” The order of 
the world shows that “its creative passage is subject to the 
immanence of an unchanging actual entity,’’ but its incompletion 
and its evil ‘‘ show that the temporal world is to be construed in 
terms of additional formative elements which are not definable 
in the terms which are applicable to God.’ Thus “ it is not true 
that God is in all respects infinite” ; His limitation is His good- 
ness. 

These two books are so rich in matter of such extraordinary 
interest that it is hardly possible, in a review of reasonable length, 
to expose even the bare skeleton of theirarguments. It would be 
quite impossible to submit them to what could properly be called 
criticism. Only one thing can here be said about them. More 
impressive than their learning and originality, than the profundity 
of their imaginative insight, than the fascinating beauty of scores 
of individual passages is their warm and human wisdom. Because 
they have this exquisite temper of wisdom they are books from 
which any sincere reader must learn much, even though their 
argument may sometimes travel beyond his compass and their 
depth be sometimes too great for him to plumb. And for the 
same reason they are books which cannot without loss be neglected 
by a teacher who seeks through comprehension of the deeper 
trends of the human spirit to increase individual enlightenment 
and to aid social progress, 

T. P. Nunn. 
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The Drama in Adult Education.—A Report by the ADULT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF EpucaTion. H.M. 


Stationery Office. 1s. net. 


This is Paper No. 6 of the Committee. It is a many-sided 
document, the full value of which would hardly be gathered from 
the title, except by those who realize what a vast scope of meaning 
the word “‘ education ”’ is capable of. Most of the “ education ” 
here contemplated has nothing to do with educational organiza- 
tions, institutions, movements, experiments or even ideals; 
though these, of course, are considered, and in perhaps every 
relevant variety of intentional and even official effort in education. 
But it is well known what suspicions may be roused by attempts 
to connect drama with education—suspicions felt as keenly by 
the esthetic amateur as by the commercial manager. They are 
often justified ; if the dramatist does not exactly “ live to please,” 
at any rate he does not keep a school. It speaks well for the Com- 
mittee’s understanding of their problem that they appear com- 
pletely to have disarmed all suspicion in their witnesses—I mean, 
of course, those who came forward as experts in the drama; the 
time has long since gone by when drama could be suspect to 
educationists. But indeed the Committee would have wasted 
their time and our money if they had not throughout their 
investigation steadily regarded education, in connection with 
drama, in the only possible way ; namely, as an aspect of enter- 
tainment. And when entertainment is of a kind that continually 
enlarges its range and secures its satisfaction, when the more it is 
indulged the more it offers, when it is, in fact, entertaining 
precisely because it enriches, subtilizes, and makes us vividly 
delight in, the sense of what we are and where we are, by its 
endless surprise of human nature—what can be better in the way 
of education ? 

But this makes education a large topic. Moreover, delight 
in the sense of what we are and where we are may not always 
take a form educationists can cordially approve. Some limitation 
was required, if the topic was to be usefully reported on. The 
Committee found the chief limitation of their inquiry almost as 
soon as they had opened it. In the summary of conclusions it is 
thus stated: as a direct consequence of certain undeniable 
axioms, “ drama under right conditions can be a most potent 
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instrument of moral, artistic and intellectual progress, and under 
wrong conditions an equally potent instrument of moral, artistic, 
and intellectual degradation.”” No doubt; but the antithesis 
seems to me too theoretical. I am not conscious myself of being 
degraded by musical comedy ; and I see no reason why I should 
accuse others of being degraded by what entertains me. Enter- 
tains—yes, and educates! The practical question is simply one 
of more or less. We are not likely to see in England nowadays 
the conditions under which drama is really and truly a degradation 
—the conditions, for instance, under which Theodora acted before 
she became Empress of the world. They were possible in Con- 
stantinople ; to-day they would require the vigilant protection 
of a highly efficient Society for the Promotion of Vice. I cannot 
think of anything a theatrical audience nowadays would be 
allowed to delight in that would not in some sort fall in with a 
workable description of the drama’s educational power. I should 
prefer, to the Committee’s too trenchant conclusion, something 
like this: “‘ Drama can be a more or less potent instrument of 
emotional, artistic, and intellectual entertainment, and thereby 
of education.” The potency can be so high that scarce anything 
could be higher; and it can be so low as to be only just dis- 
tinguishable from stupefaction. 

The result, however, would be much the same. Obviously, 
the Report is concerned with the more potent instrument ; what 
it is, and how it works. Within this limitation, the Committee 
went pretty deep. The first section of their report, after declaring 
how they propose to understand ‘‘ education ” in this connection, 
discusses the nature and history of drama __It is judiciously done, 
and some good things are said; but on the whole it is not very 
enlightening, though it adjusts the reader’s mind for the sequel. 
The second section is a general survey of what has recently been 
done, and is still doing, in the cause of what (since this is an 
educational paper) we may call the higher drama. This is by far 
the most valuable part of the Report. As an organized collection 
of information, remarkably complete, and no less sane in its 
judgment than generous in its sympathy, it will be as useful to 
dramatic as to educational enthusiasm. Everything of importance 
seems to be here ; and the degree of importance is nicely assessed. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more reliable review of the 
achievements and prospects of the finest ambitions in dramatic 
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art to-day: difficult also to imagine a more telling (and less 
priggish) defence of those ambitions. The most scrupulous 
stickler for the autonomy of theatric art can adopt it; for he 
cannot deny his desire to entertain, and he commits himself to 
a manner and a quality of entertainment that willy-nilly must 
ally him to the cause of adult education. 

The third section of the Report is headed ‘‘ Criticism,”’ and 
is somewhat miscellaneous in content. But it works steadily 
forward to such practical recommendations as the substance of 
the Report may safely warrant. If these seem to be either 
familiar or vague, it is not the Committee’s fault, but the inevitable 
result of the very large meaning they were bound to give to the 
words ‘‘ adult education ” in such a connection. The value of the 
recommendations comes from the ordered wealth of material on 
which they are based, and which they interpret. Whatever force 
they had, they have much more now ; and it is a great thing to 
have them brought together in one consistent argument. 

The Report properly distinguishes the educational power of 
drama according to its effect on the audience, and on the actors— 
by which latter term we may, for convenience, designate all those 
who participate in a performance. The distinction, it is clear, 
tightly presented itself to the Committee as one of degree 
than of kind ; but it is of importance in regulating the survey as 
a whole. As far as the audience is concerned, professional and 
amateur performances are on the same footing, so long as their 
ambitions are comparable. That is to say, such activities as the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre and the Unnamed Society of 
Manchester are equally of the highest importance (whether they 
intend it or not) in adult education, and West-End successes and 
their amateur imitations are equally negligible. Hence it was 
that the Committee were enabled most usefully to review both 
professional and amateur enterprises in the more excellent drama. 
But as far as the actors are concerned, it is on the amateurs that 
the cause of adult education must fasten. The Leeds Industrial 
Theatre (now unhappily defunct) may stand as a crucial instance. 
I saw this company of enthusiasts produce The Cenci (surely in 
itself a remarkable fact, though the Report does not mention it). 
I shall not easily forget it; but for me, as for the rest of the 
audience, the effect was simply that of good acting—professionals 
might conceivably have produced such an effect. But who can 
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estimate the effect on the actors—on those who had to pass from 
the workaday duties of industrial employment to the personal 
enactment of the characters and significance of Shelley’s terrible 
drama? Had they been professional actors, this enactment 
would simply have been a summoning of customary technique, 
in which the play might scarcely have been felt. Adult education 
would not have profited more than by the accustomed proficiency 
to assume cheerfully all sorts of parts. | The amateurs, however, 
could only assume their parts by living them: the deficiency of 
their technical art was the opportunity of their uncenscious 
education. The trouble is that it is so difficult to make out 
exactly what this effect has been. The committee is to be 
congratulated on having obtained from Mr. J. R. Gregson a 
piece of autobiography which exquisitely describes, as a process 
that actually happened, all that educationists can hope for 
from dramatic performances. Mr. Gregson is himself an actor 
and producer of first-rate distinction; and drama, before it 
became his fortunate career, was his education. | What he says 
of himself is applicable, with modifications only of degree, to 
audience and actor alike. The imagination and emotional 
“ release ’’ which he notes as the effect of drama on his develop- 
ment should be considered by any one who wishes to understand 
what Aristotle (greatly interested also in adult education as the 
result of drama) called ‘‘ Katharsis.”’ 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
LEEDS. 


The Folk High Schools of Denmark and the 
Development of a Farming Community. By 
HoLGer Berctrup, HANS LUND and PETER MANNICHE, 
with an introduction by Sir MICHAEL SADLER. Oxford, 
1926. 6s. 


Denmark is chiefly associated in the minds of many with 
agricultural co-operation, and to that aspect of its life quite a 
library of English volumes has been devoted. A closely-related 
feature, of more direct interest to educationalists, has been less 
fully studied in this country, to wit, the Folk High School Move- 
ment. Yet Denmark, in the sphere of adult education, as well as 
in various spheres of social progress, is a busy workshop whose 
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practical experiments may be of greater value and guidance to us 
than the more advertised and dramatic achievements of Russia. 
The much-debated project of a new type of college at Easton 
Lodge lends some topical interest to a study of Danish experience. 

In this, and in other countries, a few educators have found in 
Denmark a model adaptable to their own needs. The Quaker 
group of colleges at Bournville derive their inspiration from 
Scandinavian sources, while the new rural college of Avoncroft has 
more definitely imitated the Danish tradition. The veteran Mr. 
J. S. Thornton has sought to popularize an appreciative under- 
standing of the movement. A German educationalist, Dr. Holl- 
mann, published soon after the war an admirable study of Die 
Volkshochschule ; his aim was to encourage imitation in Ger- 
many, where, indeed, it seems to have achieved some success. 
Mention is made of the high schools in such modern works on 
Denmark as those of Shaw Desmond and F. C. Howe, and one of 
the articles in the composite manual on “‘ Comparative Education” 
gives a useful survey; but, so far, no authoritative and adequate 
work seems to have been published in English. 

This deficiency has now been supplied by the publication of 
The Folk High Schools of Denmark, in which three distinguished 
living representatives of the movement have collaborated. These 
are Holger Bergtrup, the veteran principal of Frederiksberg School 
in Zeeland, Hans Lund, a history lecturer at Askov, where more 
advanced studies are undertaken, and Peter Manniche, founder 
and principal of the International College at Elsinore, that latest 
creation of Danish initiative. 

Denmark has in recent years contributed its full share to 
world culture. One need only mention such names as those of the 
critic George Brandes, the scientist Niels Bohr, the philosopher 
Hoffding, the philologist Jespersen. Martin Andersen Nexe is, 
perhaps, the greatest of the novelists whom the enterprise of the 
Copenhagen firm of Gylendal is now offering to English readers in 
excellent translations. Johannes Buchholtz’s realistic studies of 
modern Micawbers and their kin, and Johannes V. Jensen’s 
imaginative recreations of pre-historic life, represent other notable 
tendencies. But more noteworthy is the extent to which culture 
is democratized ; surely in no country can a larger proportion of 
the population take so informed an interest in the things of the 
mind. This culture is cosmopolitan in its range; knowledge of 
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English is widespread, and a genuine acquaintance with its litera- 
ture is not uncommon ; familiarity with German is almost as 
extensive. 

The réle of the Folk High Schools in this intellectual levelling 
up can be understood only in its historical setting. Of this a 
lucid summary is provided in the first section of the book by Hans 
Lund. Mr. Lund’s narrative affords an apt illustration for the 
familiar controversy, of interest to all educators, as to how far 
“ideal” factors, social philosophies and the like, are real in- 
fluences in historic development. The author asserts the view, 
prevalent among his colleagues, that the Danish economic and 
political renaissance is to be attributed primarily to the Schools. 
The community life of the school is a microcosm of Society. The 
phenomenon is of special concern to the social psychologist ; it 
implies the rapid growth of a new “ social heritage’ ; what had 
made the national mentality fit soil for the new seed? The 
gradual and peaceful growth of a co-operative spirit is specially 
worthy of note—without a frontal attack and without coercion, 
individualism and competition have been.in large measure elimi- 
nated. Does this purely voluntary collectivism offer an alter- 
native to our rival political creeds, and does it in some way har- 
monize with the ideals of our modern “ Functionalists’” ? And 
what is true of agricultural production holds good for higher 
education ; the Folk High Schools are not units of a centralized 
system under State control, but arise spontaneously under the 
guidance of some pioneer who, if he “ makes good,” can acquire 
assistauce from public funds. Thus liberty and variety are 
secured, and the inculcation of a static creed in the old Prussian 
or new Russian style is excluded. 

Two characteristics of the Danish movement are the reliance 
on the “ living word ” and the insistence on a “‘ religious basis.” 
These principles it owes to Bishop Gruntvig, its spiritual father, 
and to Christen Kold, its practical founder. Folk High School 
teachers anticipated Wells and Marvin in their appreciation of 
history as “‘ the experience of the human race,”’ and its study as 
the groundwork of all others, even science ; disparaging the text- 
book, they held that in personal contact lay the secret of true 
understanding. 

As regards the “‘ religious basis,” it must be realized both that 
the great bulk of the Danish population are noininal adherents of 
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the Established Lutheran Church, and that the most active section 
within that Church is the Gruntvigian, a Broad Church movement 
open to Modernist influences, concentrating on a way of life rather 
than on the acceptance of an abstract theology ; it is essentially 
a reaction against a materialist philosophy. It should be noted 
that (as is indicated by Mr. Manniche in the brief concluding 
section of the book) a vigorous section in the movement are appre- 
ciating those weaknesses in the school system which have been the 
subject of some external criticism: their tendency to give a 
superficial smattering of various studies, their authoritarianism 
and discouragement of the “ problem-attitude,” their preference 
for emotionalism to rationalism, their conservatism and their ten- 
dency to create a cult of Gruntvig worshippers. Open expression 
of these tendencies has been given by the foundation of the 
Labour College at Esbjerg, the modern port of western Denmark, 
at which most British passengers land, and of the International 
College at Elsinore. The former represents the claims of the 
industrial worker as against the rural bias of the orthodox college, 
and the desire to grapple with the severer discipline of Economics 
and kindred subjects, as against the usual addiction to the 
“softer” pursuits of Literature and History. 

Readers of the volume will find it at once a historic survey 
of the movement, an interpretation of its aims, and a detailed but 
summary account of its present position. Those who may be 
stimulated to inquire further for themselves will find Denmark 
easy of access, hospitable to strangers, and an ideal resort for a 
holiday of educative value. It may, without exaggeration, be 
described as the most truly civilized country of the world to-day. 


GLascow. W. H. and M. C. Marwick. 


The Foundations of Education, a Survey of Prin- 
ciples and Projects. Vol.I. The Aims and Organiza- 
tion of Education. By J. J. Finpray. University of 
London Press. 1925. Pp. xi. + 274. 8s. 6d. 


Education in its Relation to the Common Purposes 
of Humanity. E. T. Campacnac. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, London. 1925. Pp. 171. 5s. 

Books on Education are supposed to be very dull. If they 
are interesting, they are interesting, it is thought, chiefly to 
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schoolmasters, some of whom take a strange delight in reading 
about their craft, or, at least, feel they are pursuing a sober duty in 
so reading. Laymen had better keep aloof or they are bound to be 
bored and not enlivened. Many books on Education undoubtedly 
are dull to the outsider, perhaps for sound reasons. So many of 
them have been written, if not for teachers as more or less 
technical treatises, then for students in training as text-books in 
educational theory. But the reproach of dullness is not deserved 
by many books on Education written in the last few years, and it 
is certainly not deserved by the two books under review. Pro- 
fessor Findlay has the layman in mind as well as the student and 
writes accordingly. Professor Campagnac is probably incapable 
of putting out a pedantic book ; and his interest in the theory of 
Education is that of a cultivated man who happens indeed to be 
a professor of Education, but who desires above all to reason 
sweetly with others, men and women, cultivated or plain, who 
will listen. 

The books are very different. Dr. Findlay, in the serenity of 
his retirement from professorial duties, reviews his position, tries 
to sum up and present in an orderly way the ideas he has put 
forward in his earlier books and his lectures, and gives us the fruit 
not only of his experience, but also of the maturest reflections of a 
very candid mind. He calls his book The Foundations of Educa- 
tion. It is not at all an attempt to build a “ science” of Educa- 
tion upon principles which would require to be examined and 
justified on profound philosophical theories. It is, rather, a con- 
fession of faith ; and in any confession of faith will appear articles 
of belief which may not admit of a logical proof without an appeal 
to a whole theory of the Universe. It is a confession of faith 
without dogmatism, but with convictions, and there is a personal, 
and almost an autobiographical, ring about the writing which at 
once attracts the reader’s interest and sympathy. 

In the earlier part of the book Findlay discusses the aims of 
Education, and arrives at the most general definition of Educa- 
tion as “‘ the nurture of the human spirit ’’ ; the aim of schooling, 
he says, “‘ in all its occasions and pursuits, is to help our pupils to 
see themselves and their neighbour in the light of the universal.” 
But, though after due examination of the more immediate aims 
he has reached a wide general conception, Findlay does not dwell 
unduly long upon it, Under the head of ‘‘ organization ” he enters 
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upon a careful description and survey of the whole field of educa- 
tional problems, the place of the State, the position of parents, 
the work of education authorities and managers, and even ques- 
tions of juvenile employment and of fees. He not only offers an 
accurate account of what is now being done in England and 
Wales, but illumines and enlivens it by his own reflections and by 
the applications even to apparently commonplace perplexities of 
the general principles to which he adheres. 

This first volume, at any rate, would form the basis of an 
excellent course of lectures and study for W.E.A. classes, which 
find honourable mention in several places. The matters discussed 
in it are such as should appeal to the ordinary citizen, who has 
children to educate and rates to pay, and who is concerned to see 
that the rising generation is properly educated for its future. 
Moreover, there are few questions raised upon which the plain 
man should not seek knowledge, and not many upon which he is 
not entitled to form a personal opinion. 

Dr. Findlay is evidently much influenced by his studies in 
Sociology, and at the back of all that he says lies his respect for 
the Great Society. But, all the same, he is an individualist ; that 
is, he is emphatically opposed to regimentation by State authority, 
whether central or local. His statement of the aims of Education 
is sufficient to prove this; but he applies the principle there 
advanced to current problems, pleading for the freedom of the 
school, private or public, and for the rights of the individual, be 
he teacher, pupil or parent. 

Professor Campagnac does not systematize even in so in- 
formal a way as Dr. Findlay. His book is also a confession of 
faith. In Solitude and Society, an earlier book, he envisaged the 
business of living as essentially ‘ conversation’ in the Biblical 
sense of civil intercourse between human beings, whether parent 
and child, neighbour and neighbour, employer and employed, 
purchaser and seller, or individual and community. The same 
idea runs through the new book also. But Professor Campagnac, 
while he resembles Dr. Findlay in thinking of Society rather than 
the State as over against the individual, differs from him in laying 
emphasis on Society. He acknowledges freely the gifts that 
Society has for the individual, especially safety, but he lays much 
more stress upon the claims of Society ; that is, upon obedience and 
loyalty. “ They must live, these young people, and they must 
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also be fit to live with ; and Education is to achieve both these pur- 
poses.” It is upon fitness ‘‘ to live with” that Professor Cam- 
pagnac insists: the older generation must not abrogate its claims 
upon the younger. In practice the ultimate outcome of the two 
views may not be very different, though Professor Campagnac 
very naturally considers that speech and literature are the main 
agents through which humane “ conversations ’’ can be realized ; 
and it is probable that Dr. Findlay, in his second volume, will 
accord a greater importance to the scientific side of learning than 
his fellow-professor. 

Professor Campagnac’s book is itself a “‘ conversation,” a 
pleasant discourse of an intimate kind with the reader. It is 
almost a dialogue in form, and in many places reminds one of the 
Socratic dialogues of Plato. It is written in the attractive style of 
which Professor Campagnac is a master ; subtle, at times elusive, 
but always charming. Dr. Findlay’s book also is attractively 
written, with a vivacity which does not at all detract from the 
seriousness and sincerity of what he has written. The two books 
are in a sense complementary, in spite of the difference in outlook. 
They should both be read and studied. 

Lonpon. HERBERT WARD. 


The World of William Clissold. By H.G.Wetts. Three 
volumes. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 7s. 6d. each. 


*“ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” So, alas, did Mr. William 
Clissold. It is not polite to laugh at the antics of an elderly 
gentleman, so we can only be sorry for him. It is a pity that he 
should make caricatures for the purpose of exciting his own volu- 
bility, as he does when he comes, in his third volume, to write about 
Education. Oxford, Cambridge, and the Public Schools can take 
care of themselves, however. His diatribes are too excited to be 
effective. But, after all, the ancient universities and the public 
schools do not make up our English educational system, and a 
castigation of them covers but a small part of the ground, even if 
a patronising paragraph about elementary school teachers be 
thrown in, and the whole capped by a page or two of gush con- 
cerning Sanderson of Oundle. Mr. Clissold’s “‘ distant cousin 
Wells” has, at least, done a little-better than that. 

If, however, Education is to play the part in refashioning 
our common life, which Mr. Clissold agrees with more constructive 
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writers in believing that it will, it must be a bigger thing than he 
conceives. His ideal world appears to consist of women, indus- 
trial research chemists, and super-efficient directors of big busi- 
ness. In the course of 885 pages he never betrays a glimpse of 
the common man, except in so far as the model factory which he 
describes is presumed to contain the due amount of human furni- 
ture, in addition to its splendid laboratory and office equipment. 
Given a dictatorship of the intelligentsia, developed by an omni- 
vorous reading of books and a training in applied science, Mr. 
Clissold’s is to be the best of all possible worlds. But would it ? 
No account is taken of the men and women who are assumed to 
submit to the dictatorship and to find the fulfilment of life as 
machine-minders of one sort or another. Mr. Clissold tells us that 
he himself has become “ fully adult,” and says that ‘“‘ The attain- 
ment of the World Republic and the attainment of the fully 
adult life are the general and the particular aspects of one and 
the same reality.” In a fine passage he sets forth this ideal— 
“My philosophy of conduct, my mysticism, if you will, my 
religion ’’—as the transition for all of us from individual ambition 
to a passion for the service of the race. ‘‘ We shall be man in 
common and immortal in common, and each one of us will deve- 
lop his individuality to the utmost, no longer as a separated and 
conflicted being, but as a part and contribution to one continuing 
whole.” Yet how can these things be if we neglect or despise the 
humanistic element in education (which involves more than the 
literature and history so scandalously absent from the minds of 
public school masters !), and give no thought to the continued 
education of the multitude, after the Clissold manner ? 

Mr. Wells has rendered an outstanding service to adult 
education. Every page in these three volumes—and not only the 
short sections on education—demonstrates to thousands of people 
whom only he can interest the need of a Society for the Further 
Education of Clissolds. For they at one end of our social order 
are like the Marxists at the other—definite hindrances to that 
progress of human wisdom and welfare which we all seek. They 
see a few things with such desperate clearness; but they miss so 
much of the world as it is. They are so satisfied that they are 
fully adult, that what they do not know is not knowledge, and 
that what lies outside their dogma is unnecessary or pernicious. 
Clissold excuses himself for interpreting life in the sole light of his 
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particular circumstances by arguing, ‘‘ Do not the Marxists even 
the same ? ” 

The fallacy of both is the supposition that by educating a 
class or a type in a particular way we shall save Society. The 
truth is that unless all of us are of those that are being saved, 
together, there is no salvation at all. Mr. Clissold overlooks the 
fact that with Local Education Authorities, more than with any 
other body of people in this country at the present time, rests the 
responsibility of making us an educated nation, or otherwise. 
Unless our primary and secondary schools are of such a quality 
that adolescent boys and girls emerge from them with enduring 
interests in something more than panem et circenses, the task of 
universities, technical schools, and the adult education move- 
ment is made ridiculous from the outset. These may educate 
their thousands, but the Philistines will number their tens of 
thousands. Nor will the education of the privileged groups in 
any sphere or et any stage within the three score years and ten 
be complete. For that nourishment of the human spirit which 
Professor J. J. Findlay has set before us as the inwardness of 
education is impossible in its fulness so long as our world sup- 
plies us only with fellow-students. We have to solve the riddle 
of the Sphinx as fellow-workers also. Neither the Clissolds nor 
the proletarians, nor those who boast neither of these labels, can 
by themselves make the world what, at bottom, we all wish it to 
be. They cannot in separation even draw a satisfactory picture 
of what it might be and should be. In isolation they cannot per- 
ceive it as it is. Adult education is not the Morrison’s pill to cure 
all this. But it is part of the remedy—a regimen which can have 
its due result in the body politic only if the other parts which 
Mr. Clissold derides or patronises are given full effect also. 


Lonpon. Basit YEAXLEE. 
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The Library of Adult Education. By A. E. TWENTYMAN 


THE main object which the promoters of the Library had 
in view was the collection of books and pamphlets which would 
illustrate the rise and development of the movements for Adult 
Education in Great Britain. Special stress was laid on the 
preservation of ephemeral publications, such as reports of 
societies, programmes of instruction, syllabuses of lectures, etc., 
which are so lightly thrown aside after they have served their 
immediate purpose and yet are so valuable to the historian. In 
the hope of securing a good number of these documents, all the 
Extra-Mural Boards have been approached and appeals made 
to a number of societies interested in adult education, such as 
the W.E.A., the N.A.S.U., the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion, and the Co-operative Union. From every side the response 
has been encouraging, and there is every prospect that the Library ~ 
will acquire a very valuable collection of documents. 


With regard to books, it was decided to give priority to books 
of older date, and this decision is difficult to carry out. The 
heightened interest of the present century in social development 
has created such a demand for books dealing with social conditions 
in the first half of last century that they are very hard to find, 
even by second-hand booksellers, while the limited supply has led 
to a considerable increase in price. It is necessary, therefore, to 
appeal to the generosity of the friends of the Institute and ask 
them to co-operate and notify the Librarian (at 39, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1) of any books suitable for inclusion in 
the Library which might be obtained as gifts or at prices which are 
reasonable. 


The following list shows some of the recent additions, but, 
more important still for the development of the Library, books 
and pamphlets of which it is most desirable that the Library 
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should possess a copy. It would seem, from the inquiries which 
have been made, that even in the second-hand market these 
books are at the present time not readily obtainable. The list 
is printed here in the hope that it may lead to the discovery of 
some of the books. 


I. RECENT ADDITIONS 


Burns, D. Birkbeck College, 1823-1923. 1924. 


Campbell, L. Nationalization of the Old English Universities. 
Igor. 

Charlton, H. B. Art of Literary Study. 1924. 

Combe, G. On Education. Edited by Jolly. 1879. 

Dobbs, A.E. Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850. 1919. 

Draper, W. H. University Extension. Survey of fifty years. 
1923. 

Hodgen, M. H. Workers’ Education in England and the U.S.A. 
1925. 

Hodgskin, T. Labour Defended. Introduction by G. D. H. 
Cole. 1922. 

Hogg, E. M. Quinton Hogg. A Biography. 1906. 

Hovell, M. Chartist Movement. 1925. 

Leonhardt, T. L. Open Channels for the Adolescent. 1925. 

MacLeod, R. J. County Rural Libraries. 1923. 

Mansbridge, A. An Adventure in Working-Class Education. 
1920. 

Mansbridge, A. University Tutorial Classes. 1913. 

Martin, G.C. The Adult School Movement. 1924. 

Maurice, F. Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. 2 Vols. 1885. 

Maurice, F.D. Learning and Working. 1855. 

Maurice, F. D. Om Representation and Education of the People. 
1866. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Manual of. 1839. 

Milner, Viscount. Arnold Toynbee. A Reminiscence. 1886. 

Oxford and Working Class Education. 1919. 

Parker, I. Dissenting Academies in England. 1914. 

Parry, R. St. J. Cambridge Essays in Education. 

Price, T. W. Story of the W.E.A., 1903-1924. 1924. 

Sadler, Sir M. E. Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere. 

Scott, R. Story of the Women’s Institutes. 1925. 

Simnett, W. E. Books and Reading. 1926. 
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Stanley, Hon. Oliver. Way Out. 1923. 
Wallas, G. Life of Francis Place. 1925. 
Yeaxlee, B. A. Spiritual Values in Adult Education. 1926. 


II. DESIDERATA 


Baines, Sir E. Social, Education and Religious State of the Manu- 
facturing Districts. London, 1843. 

Brougham, H. Address of Lord Brougham to the Members of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institute. Manchester: Taylor and 
Garnett. 1835. 

Brougham, Lord H. Life and Times. Written by Himself. 
3 Vols. 1871. 

Brougham Speeches, Vol. III. Edinburgh, 1838. 

Claxton, T. Hints to Mechanics on Self-Education and Mutual 
Instruction. 1839. 

Davies, Rev. J. L. The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904. 
Records of its History and its Work for the Fifty Years. 
1904. 

Dircks, H. Popular Education. Nature, Objects and Advantages 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. 1840. 

Goddard, T. G. George Birkbeck. Bemrose & Sons, London, 
1884. 

Harvey, Lord A. Suggestion for Supplying the Literary, Scientific 
and Mechanics’ Institutes of Great Britain and Ireland. 1855. 

Hodgskin, T. Popular Political Economy. 1827. 

Hole, H. History and Movement of Literary, Scientific and 
Mechanics’ Institutions. 1853. 

Holyoake, G. J. Fifty Years of an Agitator’s Life. Unwin. 
1892. 

Hudson, J. W. History of Adult Education, in which is comprised 
a full and complete History of the Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institutions, etc. Longman. 1851. 

Hutchinson. On the Scientific Education of Operative Mechanics. 
Edinburgh. 1824. 

Kay, J. Education of the Poor in England and France. London: 
Hatchard. 1846. 

Lovett, W., and Collins, J. Chartism. Plans, Rules and Regu- 
lations of the National Association for Promoting the 
Political and Social Improvement of the People. 1841. 

Lovett, W. Life and Struggles, by Himself. 1876. 
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Lovett, W. People’s Charter with the Address to Radical Re- 
formers of Great Britain, and a Brief Sketch of its Origin. 
London: G. H. Eit. 1848. 

Ludlow, J. M., and Jones, L. Progress of the Working Classes, 
1832-1861. 

Mackinder, H. J., and Sadler, M. E. University Extension, Past, 
Present and Future. 1891. 

Martineau, H. TIilustrations of Political Economy. London: 


Fox. 1834. 
Mathews, W. Sketch of the Principal mean .. . to Amelioraie 
the Intellectual . . . condition of the working classes at 


Birmingham. London. 1830. 

Maurice, F. D. Administrative Reform and its connection with 
Working Men’s Colleges. 1835. 

Mechanics’ Magazine. 1823 onwards. 

Owen, R. D. An Outline of the System of Education at New 
Lanark. 1824. 

Owen, R. Letters on Education. 1849. 

Owen, R. Essays on the Formation of the Human Character. 
1816 or 1837. 

Pole, T. A History of the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools. 
First and Second Editions. Bristol. 1816. 

Roebuck, J. A. Pamphlet of the People, Vols. 1. and II. 1835. 

Roebuck, J. A. On the Means of conveying Information to the 
People. 1835. 

Rowntree, J. W., and Binns, H. B. History of the Adult School 
Movement. 1903. 

Sewell, W. Suggestions for the Extension of the University. 

Solly, H. Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 1865. 

Traice, W. H. J. Handbook of Mechanics’ Institutions. 1856. 

Young,A. An Enquiry Into the State of Mind of the Lower Classes. 


1798. 
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A Select List of Books on Economic and Social History, 
1700-1850.—Prepared by H. L. BEALEs and G. D. H. Cote, 
on behalf of the Association of Tutorial Class Tutors. 


We are painfully aware of the shortcomings of this book-list. 
To compress the vast range of matter within the allotted space 
has been an exceedingly difficult task, and in addition we have 
worked under great pressure of time and other preoccupations. 
What we have triea to do is to present not an exhaustive list of 
books, but a selection suitable for the student of economic history 
in general rather than in any specialized field. There are almost 
certainly both mistakes and mp omissions, for which we 
apologize in advance. 

For more detailed references we refer our readers to larger 
bibliographies, especially the monumental Guide to the Printed 
Materials for English Social and Economic History, 1750-1850 
(New York, 1926), which appeared while we were at work on the 
present list. This has short descriptions and critical comments. 
There are, of course, other specialized bibliographies, such as Sir 
G. Fordham’s valuable Bibliography of Roads and Roadmaking 
(1924), the Bibliography of Robert Owen issued by the National 
Library of Wales (revised edition, 1926), Mr. G. D. Amery’s 
Bibliography of Arthur Y oung (Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 
1925), Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Trade Union Bibliography in the older 
editions of their History of Trade Unionism, and Professor Fox- 
well’s valuable list of early “‘ Socialist ” writings in his edition of 
Menger’s Right to the Whole Produce of Labour (1899). Many of the 
books given in our list, of course, also include bibliographies. 

A note of errors or vital omissions will be welcomed by the 


compilers. 
G. D. H. C. 
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I. The Century to 1750. 


Contem: » 272 
II. The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. 
III. Books on Special Subjects. 
C. Transport and Communicacions 284 
D. Commerce . 285 
E. Financial Organization ‘ - 286 
F. Public Finance . : 288 
G. Wages and Prices 288 
H. Social and Economic Conditions and Population 3 + 289 
I. Scotland and Ireland . 290 
J. Working-class Movements . + 291 


I. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—1750. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


A. CONTEMPORARY 


D.DEFor. Tour through the Whole Island of Britain (1724-26), 
excellent description with main stress on trade and industry. 
First edition much the best. Later editions revised and ‘‘ brought 
up to date ” by greatly inferior observers. First edition to appear 
in reprint, edited by G. D. H. Cole, 1927. 

J. OcitBy. Ogilby’s Roads, various editions published in 
early eighteenth century, by John Owen or John Senex. The 
book originally appeared in 1675. A good Road Book of this 
sort is of great use to accompany De Foe’s Tour. 

Valuable are also the introductions dealing with the various 
counties in Fuller’s Worthies, the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century editions of Camden’s Britannia, Chamberlayne’s 
Magne Britannia Notitia (many editions), De Foe’s Complete 
English Tradesman (1726) and A Plan of the English Commerce 
(1726), H. Fielding’s On Robbers (1751), J. Macky’s Journey Through 
England and Scotland (1714-22), Josiah Tucker’s Instructions for 
Travellers (1757). 

Other works which were widely read on publication and 
contain much useful material for the historical student, are :-— 

W. PetytT (?). Britannia Languens, or a Discourse on Trade 
(1680 and many eighteenth century editions). This well-known 
book deals with the depressing effects of trade monopolies, or 
excessive imports, and of the export of bullion. (There is, of 
course, a very large and interesting pamphlet literature on this 
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and kindred themes ; but we have no space to record more than 
a very few items.) 

J. Gee. Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered 
(1729). 

W. Woop. A Survey of Trade (1718), deals with Mercantilist 
ideas and practice and the Colonial trade. 

C. Kinc. The British Merchant or Commerce Preserved (a 
collection of papers written by merchants, 1721. Frequent reprints). 

T. Baston. Thoughts on Trade (1716). Not a great work, 
but useful on companies, stock-jobbers, etc. 

J. Tucker. Advantages and Disadvantages of France and 
Great Britain with regard to Trade (749). 

The Political and Commercial Works of Charles Davenant 
were reissued in 1771, and are a source of great importance, 
especially because of Davenant’s wide experience. Particularly 
useful are :— 

An Essay upon the Ways and Means of Supplying the War 
(1695). An Essay on the East India Tradz (1697). Discourses on 
the Public Revenues, and on the Trade of England (1698). 

Davenant was interested. in questions of population and 
discusses the estimates of— 

GREGORY Kinc. Natural and Political Observations and Con- 
clusions upon the State and Condition of England (1696) 

For both King’s (largely reprinted) and Davenant’s views, see 

G. CHALMERS. Am Estimate of the Comparative Strength of 
Great Britain (1782 and subsequent editions). 

Rp. BaxTer’s Last Treatise, edited by F. J. Powicke 
and introduced by G. Unwin (Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library, Vol. 10, No. 1), is a useful starting-point for agrarian 
history of eighteenth century, on which see works listed in next 
section. 

On early eighteenth century industries, see works of De Foe 
(above), supplemented by Wm. Lee—D. De Foe: His Life 
and Recently Discovered Writings (1869), and various books on 
industries (below). 

The study of social conditions may usefully begin with— 

De For. Giving Alms no Charity (1704). 

P. Kast. Account of his Visit to England in 1748. (Reprint, 
1892.) 

H. Frecpinc. Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision 
for the Poor (1753). 

“A MERCHANT.” The Weavers’ Pretences Examined (1719). 

T. GILBERT. Collection of Pamphlets Concerning the Poor 


(1787). 
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Interesting quotations from eighteenth century publications 
will be found in— 

T. WricHtT. England under the House of Hanover (1848). 

Brown. Estimate of Manners and Principles of the Times 
(1757). Less gloomy than— 

J. WESLEY. Further Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion 
(1745). A pessimistic view of contemporary society. 

Various special subjects are dealt with in the following :— 

A. ANDERSON. Annals of Commerce (1764). 

G. Burnet. History of My Own Times (1723-34). 

T. LAWRENCE. A New System of Agriculture (1726). 

E. LAURENCE. The Duty of a Steward to his Lord (1727, and 
later editions for comparison). 

J. Dyer. The Fleece (1757). 

C. Smitu. Three Tracts on the Corn Laws (1766). 

C. Povey. A Discovery of Indirect Practices in the Coal 
Trade (1700). 

J. ADpIsON. Essay on Public Credit (1711). 

McCuttocn. Select Collection of Scarce Tracts on the National 
Debt. 

Jonas HANway. Travels (1753). 

SAVARY. Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 
translated with large additions by M. Postlethwayt (1757). 

Diary of the First Earl of Egmont. (Interesting views of 
movements, policies, events and persons of the Walpole régime in 
England and America.) 3 vols. Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. 

It may be added that the economic history of this period is 
still largely unwritten. There is a scarcity of good secondary 
literature and of monographs on the background of the Industrial 
Revolution. 


B. DERIVATIVE. 
General Economic Histories. 


CUNNINGHAM. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 
UsHER. The Industrial History of England. 
A. HELD. Zwei Bucher zur Sozialen Geschichte Englands 
(1880). 
Economic Conditions. 
M.D. GEorcE. English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century 


(1923, a useful series of brief extracts from contemporary writers). . 


M. D.Georce. London Life in the Eighteenth Century (1925, 
good and detailed, with abundant references to sources). 
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Witt Bowven. Industrial Society in England towards the 
End of the Eighteenth Century (1925). Important. 

W. L. Morrirr. England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (1925, useful for Lancashire, and for agricultural changes). 

D. L. MarsHALL. The English Poor in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (good, based on careful research) (1926). 

Sir G. NicHors. History of the English Poor Law (rather 
out of date, but not wholly superseded). (Various editions.) 

S. and B. WEBB. History of the Poor Law, Vol. I. (1927). 

ARTHUR JoHNSON. The Disappearance of the Small Land- 
owner (1909, valuable for enclosure movement and changes of 
land ownership in early eighteenth century). 

W. C. Sypney. England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century (1891). 

B. KirKMAN GRAY. History of English Philanthropy (1905, 
deals largely with eighteenth century). 

Sr H. T. Woop. Industrial England in the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century (1911). 


Social Life and Thought. 


Lorp MacavuLay. History of England (especially Chapter 
IIT.). 

W. E. H. Lecxy. History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876). The English Utilitarians (1900). 

A. S. TURBERVILLE. English Men and Manners in the 
Eighteenth Century (1926). 

J. B. Botsrorp. English Society in the Eighteenth Century 
(1924). 

J. Bonar. Philosophy and Political Economy (1893). 


Trade Policy. 


B. KRIsHNA. Commercial Relations between India and 
England, 1601-1757 (1924). 

P. J. THomas. Mercantilism and the East India Trades (1926). 

J. W. Horrocks. Short History of Mercantilism (1925). 

(See also the economic writings of Petty, Mun, Child, De Foe, 
Davenant, etc.) 

J. F. Rees. The Phases of British Commercial Policy in the 
Eighteenth Century. (Economica, No. 14, June, 1925.) 
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Comparative Conditions in other Countries. 


G. RENARD and G. WEULERSSE. Life and Work in Modern 
Europe (a useful outline of European economic history from the 
end of the Middle Ages to the eighteenth century, 1926). 

E. LEvASSEUR. Histoire du Commerce de la France (1911). 
Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres en France jusqu’en 1789 (V.Y.). 

H. SEE. La France Economique et Sociale en XVIII* Siecle 
(1925). Les Origines du Capitalisme Moderne (1926). 

C. Day. History of Commerce (revised 1922). (Text— 
booky but useful.) 

W. SomBarT. Der Moderne Kapitalismus (V.Y.). The Jews 
and Modern Capitalism (1913). The Quintessence of Capitalism. 

P. Bonnassieux. Les Grandes Compagnies de Commerce 
(1892). 

Kart Marx. Das Kapital, Vol. 1., Ch. 13-14. 

C. Battot. L’Introduction du Machinisme dans I Industrie 
Francaise (1923). 

W. W. JENNINGS. History of Economic Progress in the United 
States (1925). 


II. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1750-1850. 


(Reference to Hansard, the Census Reports, the Annual Register 
and the Victoria County Histories is assumed throughout 
this section.) 


A. CONTEMPORARY (TO 1850). 


ARTHUR YOUNG. Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern 
Counties (1768). Six Months’ Tour through the North of England 
(1770). Farmer's Tour through the East of England (1771). 
Political Arithmetic (1775). (Edit.) : Annals of Agriculture (1784- 
1809), 40 volumes of very varied interest. 

Young was a keen observer and of broad sympathies. His 
work is valuable especially for the study of agrarian change, but 
he recorded much of significance on other aspects of the society of 
his day. 

Davip Davies. The Case of the Labourers in Husbandry 
(1795). An opponent of enclosure and investigator of the rise of 
prices and its consequences. Should be contrasted with Young. 

#, M. Epen. The State of the Poor (1797). Eden’s great 
work is an indispensable source for the study of social conditions. 

J. BARTON. Observations on the Circumstances which Influence 
the Conditions of the Labouring Classes (1817). 

A very valuable source for a knowledge of eighteenth century 
England is found in the travels through Great Britain of English 
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and foreign travellers. Among these a selection of the most 
useful only can be given. The following list is meant to be 
representative only :— 

R. PocockEe. Travels through England (1750). 

PENNANT. Tour through Scotland (1770). 

C. Moritz. Travels through several Parts of England (1782). 
Reprinted 1924; in Oxford Classics. 

St. Fonp. Travels in England, Scotland and the Hebrides 
(1783). Edited by Sir A. Geikie, 1907. 

J. Hutton. A Journey from Birmingham to London (1785). 

J. WeEsLEY. Journals (Ed. Telford). Varied and unduly 
neglected. 

W.CosBETT. Rural Rides (1830) (many subsequent editions). 
A Tour in Scotland (1832). Very interesting, and neglected. 
(A complete reprint of Rural Rides, with the Scottish and Irish 
Tours, is announced, 1927.) 

G. HEAD. Home Tour through the Manufacturing Disiricts of 
Engiand in 1835 (1836). 

H. MEIDINGER. Reisen durch Grossbritannien und Irland 
(1828). 

CooKkE Taytor. Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing 
Districts of Lancashire (1842). Less gloomy than some accounts. 

J. G. Koni. Travels in England (n. d., c. 1843). 

L. FaAucHER. Etudes sur L’ Angleterre (1845). 

Various subjects are dealt with in the following, all of which 
have value :— 

J. CAMPBELL. A Political Survey of Great Britain (1774). 

Baron Dupin. The Commercial Power of Great Britain 
(1825). Especially valuable for public works, canals, etc. 

P. CorguHoun. Treatise of Indigence (1806). Treatise of 
the Police of the Metropolis (1800). Mainly concerned with 
London and by a well-known statistician. Treatise on the Wealth, 
Power and Resources of the British Empire (1814). 

J. Lowe. The Present State of England in regard to Agricul- 
ture, Trade and Finance (1822). 

J. R. McCuttocu. Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation (1832). 

G. R. Porter. The Progress of the Nation (1836, 1847 and 
1851, which last is the best edition. Hirst’s reissue omits much 
useful matter). 

H. MARTINEAU. History of England (1800-15). History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, 4 vols. With the advantages and dis- 
advantages of contemporary observation. The same author’s 
Illustrations of Political Economy are illuminating. 
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HANNAH More. Mendip Annals and other works, of which 
there is an edition in two volumes, should be consulted fo the 
attitude of the comparatively enlightened governing classes 
towards the poor. 

Mrs. TRIMMER. Economy of Charity, and other writings, 
for the less enlightened. 

Much material of great importance is to be found in the older 
local histories. A full list of these cannot, for reasons of space, 
be attempted here. Mention may, however, be usefully made by 
some of the more important :— 

W. Hutton. An History of Birmingham (1782). 

J. Hunter. Hallamshire (1819). 

Wricut. A History of Leeds (1797). 

ALLEN. History of Yorkshire (1828). 

T. Barnes. Yorkshire, Past and Present (1870). 

j. James. History and Topography of Bradford (1841 and 
1866 editions). 

Parsons. History and Description of the Manufacturing 
Districts of the West Riding (1834). 

J. Atkin. A Description of the County round Manchester 
(1795). 

J. WHEELER. Manchester, Its Political, Social and Com- 
mercial History (1836). 

J. CLELAND. Amnals of Glasgow (1816). 

T. Baines. History of the Commerce and Town of Liverpool 
(1852) ; and supplementary volume, Liverpool in 1859 (1859). 
History of the County of Lancaster (1824). 


Blue Books, etc. 


The nineteenth century inaugurated the great sequence of 
Blue Books upon which historians have relied, more than upon 
any other type of source, for their evidence. This reliance has 
not always been critical. A brief list of some of the more obvious 
is given. To the reports named in this list should be added the 
Journals of the House of Commons, which contain matter of equal 
importance and are irreplaceable as a source for the eighteenth 
century. 

Reports from Select Committees on the Importation and 
Exportation of Corn and Grain (1783); on High Price of Corn 
(1795) ; on the High Price of Provisions (1800, 1801) ; on Corn 
Trade (1802, 1803-04, etc.). 

Reports from Select Committee on the Cultivation and Im- 
provement of the Waste, Uninclosed and Unproductive Lands 
(1795, 1797, 1800) ; on Commons inkiaite (1844). 
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Reports from Committees on Coal Trade (1800, 1830 and 
1836) ; and on the Coal Trade of the Port of London (1838). 

Reports on Yorkshire Woollen Petitions (1802-3), Woollen 
Clothiers’ Petition (1802-03) ; on the State of Woollen Manufacture 
(1806, 1828). 

Report of Committee on Journeymen Calico Printers’ 
Petition (1803-04, 1806). 

Reports of Committee on Petitions of Cotton Manufacturers 
and Journeymen Cotton Weavers (1808) ; on Framework Knitters 
(r812, and 1819, 1845) ; on Children Employed in Manufactories 
(1816, 1831-32, 1833-34) ; on Poor Laws (1817) ; on the Education 
of the Lower Orders (1818) ; on Artisans and Machinery (1824) ; 
on Labourers’ Wages (1824) ; on Combination Laws (1825); on 
Emigration (1826, 1847); on Transportation (1837-38) ; on 
Children Employed in Mines and Manufactories (1842, etc.). 

Reports on the Depressed State of Agriculture (1821, 1833) ; 
on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture (1843) ; 
on Manufactures, Commerce and Shipping (1833). 

Reports of Royal Commission on Poor Laws (1834) ; Reports 
on Laws of Settlement and Removal (1851) (also the earlier Annual 
Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners after 1834) ; on Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Petitions (1835, 1839, 1840); on Municipal 
Corporations (1835) ; on Health of Towns (1840); and on the 
State of Large Towns (1845) ; and E. Chadwick’s Report on the 
Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population (1842) ; on State 
of the Population in Mining Districts (1844); on Railway 
Labourers (1846). 

See also the early Reports of the Factory Commissioners. 


B. DERIVATIVE. 


The general histories already named may be supplemented 
by— 

J. H. CrapHam. An Economic History of Modern Britain, 
1820-50 (1926). (The most recent survey.) 

W. Smart. Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 
1801-30. 2 vols. Largely a careful summary of Hansard 
(1910-17). 

W. Pace. Commerce and Industry. 2-vols. Should be used 
cautiously and checked by reference to other sources. Statistics 
in Vol. II. very useful (1919). 

W. L. Maturieson. England in Transition, 1789-1832. 
(1920). 

E. Hattvy. Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX*. siécle. In 
progress. Vol. I., translated as A History of the English People in 
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1815 (1925), is vivid and valuable. Vol. II. (1815-30) and 
Vol. III. (830-41) are primarily political. 

A. ToYNBEE. Lectures on the Industrial Revolution (1884). 
A pioneer work, still of value. 

G. SLATER. The Making of Modern England (1919). Useful 
summary. 

_ L. Knowtes. Industrial and Commercial Revolutions of thé 
Nineteenth Century in England (revised edition, 1924). Economic 
Development of the British Overseas Empire (1924). Both im- 
portant, the former particularly for influence of transport 
developments. 

C.R. Fay. Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century (1920). 
A suggestive introductory study. 

P. Mantoux. La Révolution Industrielle au XVIII*. siécle 
(1906). (Translation announced.) Valuable. 

J. L. and B. Hammonp. The Village Labourer (1911). The 
Town Labourer (1917). The Skilled Labourer (1919). 

The above works form a brilliant trilogy. They are a 
passionate indictment of early industrialism, and are important, 
not only as carefully-documented histories, but as a first-class 
social influence in our own day. Largely based on the Home 
Office Papers. 

jJ.L.andB.Hammonp. The Rise of Modern Industry (1925). 
A useful restatement of their earlier work, with interesting 
historical comparisons. The defect of these works is their too 
exclusive reference to the period they analyse, 1760-1832. 

(nd ‘f Asuton. The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England 
n.d.). 


III. BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
A. INDUSTRIES, 


Contemporary and derivative works have not been distin- 
guished in this section. The dates of the volumes are a sufficient 
indication. See also under Blue Books for the various industries. 


Wool. 


E.Lirson. History of the Wool and Worsted Indusiries (1922). 

H. Heaton. Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Indusiries 
1920). 
Jj. H. CrapHam. The Woollen and Worsted Indusiries (1907). 
Industrial Organization of the Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (Econ. Journal, XVI. (1906) ). 

D. BuRNLEY. History of Wool and Wool---mbing (1889). 
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S. BroTHERS. Wool and Wooilens (1859). 

W. Hirst. History of the Woollen Trade during the last Sixty 
Years (1844). 

J. James. History of the Worsted Manufacture in England 

1857). . 
, a BiscHorr. A Comprehensive History of the Woollen and 
Worsted Manufactures (1842). 

S. Juss. History of the Shoddy Trade (1860). 

J. Suitx. Chronicon Rusticum Commerciale, or Memoirs of 
Wool (1747). (Extracts from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
pamphlets.) 

CLAPHAM. Transference of the Worsted Industry from Norfolk 
to the West Riding (Econ. Journal, XX. and XX1.). 


Cotton. 


G. W. DantEts. Early English Cotton Industry (1920). 

G. Unwin (ed.). Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights (1924). 

E. Baines. History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835). 

W. RavciirFe. Origin of Power Loom Weaving (1828). 

W. H. Marwick. The Cotton Indusiry and the Industrial 
Revolution in Scotland (Sc. Hist. Rev., Vol. XXI., 1924). 

MITCHELL. The English and Scottish Cotton Industries: A 
Study in Inter-relations (Sc. Hist. Rev., Vol. XXII., 1925). 

S. J. CoapMAN. The Lancashire Cotton Industry (1904). 

R. GuEst. Compendious History of the Cotton Manufacture 
(1823). 

A. URE. The Cotton Manufacture (ed. P. L. Simmonds, 1862). 
The Philosophy of Manufactures (1835). 

J. A. Mann. The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1860). 
Useful tables. 

W. FAIRBAIRN. Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. 
(1861). 

J. H. Hicerns. History of Bleaching (1924). 

W. Extison. The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1858 and 
1886). 

SCHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. The Cotton Trade in England and on 
the Continent (translated 1895). 


Linen. 
J. Horner. The Linen Trade of Europe (1920). 
A. J. WarDEN. The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern 
(1864). 
C, Git. The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry (1925). 
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Sith. 

C. Moreau. Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in England 
(1826). 

R. Porter. Treatise of the Silk Manufacture (1831) in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

J. H. Crapuam. The Sphitalfields Acts (Econ. Journal, 
Vol. XXVI., 1916). 

WarnER. The Silk Industry (1922). 

G. B. Hurst. The English Silk Industry in the Eighteenth 
Century (E. H. R., Vol. XXIV., Oct.). 


Other Textiles. 


M. Bratr. The Paisley Shawl and the Men who Produced It 
(1904). The Paisley Thread Industry (1907). 

W. FELKIN. An Account of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery 
Trade (1845). A History of Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace 
Manufacture (1867). 

GRAVENER HENSON. A History of the Framework Knitters 
(1831). 
Coal. 


E. R. TuRNER. English Coal Industry in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Amer. Hist. Rev., Vol. XXVII., Oct.). 

R. L. Gattoway. Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade, 
2 vols. (1898-1904). 

M. Dunn. A View of the Coal Trade of the North of England 
(1844). 

H.S. Jevons. The British Coal Trade (1915). 

J. HoLtanp. Fossil Fuel, the Collieries and Coal Trade of 
Great Britain (1835). 

R. Fynes. The Miners of Northumberland and Durham 
(1873). 

E. WELBOURNE. Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and 
Durham (1923). 

W. S. Jevons. The Coal Question (1865). 

H. Levy. Monopoly and Competition (1911). 

Other Mining. 

G. R. Lewis. The Stannaries (1908). 

G. C. ALLEN. Amn Eighteenth Century Combination in the 
Copper Indusiry (Econ. Journal, March, 1923). 

Iron and Steel, etc. 


T. S. AsHton. Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution 
(1924). The Records of a Pin Manufactory, 1814-21 (Economica, 
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Nov., 1925). The Domestic System in the Early Lancs. Tool Trade 
(Econ. Journal, Econ. Hist. Series, No. I, 1926). 

H. Scrivenor. History of the Iron Trade (1854). 

DELANY. Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron Industry 
(1925). 

J.M. Swank. History of Iron in All Ages (1892). 

J. Percy. Metallurgy (1864). 

Pe ata Bett. The Iron Trade of the United Kingdom 
(1886). 

P. W. FLower. History of Tin and Tinplates (1880). 

J. H. Jones. The Tinplate Trade (1914). 

J. Hottanp. Manufactures in Metal, 3 vols. (1831). (In 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia.) 

C. Wicxins. History of the Iron and Steel Trades of South 
Wales (1903). 

N. Epwarps. The Indusirial Revolution in South Wales 
(1925). 

Engineering, etc. 

A. P. Freminc and H. J. Brockienurst. History of 
Engineering (1926). 

A. Heron. A History of the Hammermen of Glasgow (1912). 

G.I. H. Lroyp. The Cutlery Trades (1913). 

R. H. Tuurston. A History of the Growth of the Steam 
Engine (1902). 

J. Lorp. Capital and Steam Power (1923). 

BritisH AssociaTIon. Birmingham and the Midland Hard- 
ware District (1865). 

H. Hamitton. The English Brass and Copper Industries to 
1800 (1926). 

W. FArRBAIRN. Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. (1861). 

BritisH AssociaATION. Industrial Resources of the Tyne, 
Wear and Tees (1864). 

j. P. Murrneap. Life of James Watt (1858). Origin and 
Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of James Watt (1854). 

S. Smivxs. Lives of the Engineers, 3 vols. (1861-2). Life of 
James Nasivyth. Lives of Boulton and Watt. Invention and 
Industry, Industrial Biography, and other works. (Mid-Victorian 
outlook, but very useful matter.) 


Miscellaneous. 
A. D. Spicer. The Paper Trade (1907). 
A. BARNARD. The Noted Breweries of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1889). 
BENNETT and ELton. History of Corn Milling, 3 vols. 
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H. J. Poweit. Glass-making in England (1923). 

E. METEYARD. Life of Josiah Wedgwood (1865). 

H. Owen. The Staffordshire Potter (1901). 

G. BARNETT SmitH. Leaders of Modern Industry (1894). 

C. M. MacInnes. The Early English Tobacco Trade (1926). 

C. SKEEL. The Cattle Trade between England and Wales from 
the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries (Trans Royal Hist. 
Society, 1926). 

B. AGRICULTURE. 


LorpD ERNLE. English Farming, Past and Present (1912). 

J. L. and B. Hammonp. The Village Labourer, 1760-1832 
(1911). 

W. H. R. Curtier. Short History of English Agriculture, 
Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land (1920). Note especially 
the interesting analysis of the county surveys made to the Board 
of Agriculture between 1794 and 1813. 

G. SLATER. The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of the 
Common Fields (1907). 

A. H. Jonnson. The Disappearance of the Small Landowner 
(1909). 

G.C. Broprick. English Land and English Landlords (1881). 

E. C. K. GONNER. Common Land and Enclosure (1912). 

H. Levy. Large and Small Holdings (1911). 

R. M. GARNIER. History of the English Landed Interest 
(1892). Amnals of the British Peasantry (1895)., 

DuKE oF BEDFORD. A Great Agricultural Estate (1897): 

J. F. Grant. Story of a Highland Farm (1924). 

W. Hassacu. History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
(1920). 

D. Davies. The Small Landowner, 1780-1832 (in Economic 
History Review, No. 1, 1927.) An important new contribution. 

N.S. B. Gras. History of Agriculture (1926). 

H. L. Gray. English Field Systems (1915). A most im- 
portant study, providing fresh starting-points for agrarian 
history. 

M.F. Davies. Lifein an English Village(1909). Admirable 
account of a Wiltshire village. 

Catalogue of Printed Books on Agriculture, 1471-1840. 
(Rothamsted Experimental Station.) 

Sir J. Sunciair.. Code of Agriculture (1817). 

Writings of A. Young, already named, to which should be 

An Inquiry into the Propriety of Applying Wastes to the Better 
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Maintenance and Support of the Poor (1800). Reprinted as 
Appendix to M. Sturge Gretton : A Corner of the Cotswolds (1914). 
W. Davies. General View of the Agriculture of South Wales 
(1814). General View of the Agriculture of North Wales (1813). 
J. C. Loupen. Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1831), and 
supplement, 1843. 
A. M. W. Strrtinc. Coke of Norfolk (1908). 
J. Carrp. English Agriculture in 1851 (1851). The Landed 
Interest (1878). 


C. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Str H. PARNELL. Treatise on Roads (1833). 

S. Smites. Lives of the Engineers, and separate volumes on 
Telford, etc. 

J. Parkes. Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(1925). 

S. and B. WEBB. Story of the King’s Highway (1913). 

E. A. Pratt. History of Inland Transport and Communica- 
tion (1909). 

W.T. JackMAN. Transportation in Modern England (1916) 
Invaluable. 

H. Joyce. History of the Post Office (1893). 

W. Lewins. His Majesty's Mails (revised 1865). 

J.C. Hemmeon. History of the Post Office (1912). 

H. G. Lewin. Early British Railways, 1801-44 (1925). 

T. W. The Railways, 1825-1925 (1925). 

E. C. Stevens. English Railways and their Relation to the 
State (1915). 

H. Scrrvenor. The Railways of the United Kingdom 
Statistically Considered (1849). 

W. W. Tomiinson. The North-Eastern Railway (1915). 

C. H. Grintinc. The Great Northern Railway (1808). 

J. Francis. A History of the English Railways (1851). 

GG. Coun. Englische Eisenbachpolitik (1874). 


F. S. Wittrams. Our Iron Roads (1852). The Midland 


Railway (n.d.). 
Anon. The Railways of England (1839). 
D. LARDNER. Railway Economy (1850). 
H. FarrBAirN. The Political Economy of Railroads (1836). 
G. A. SEKon. History of the Great Western Railway (1895). 
C.S. StreTToN. History of the Midland Railway (1901). 
A. Hetps. Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey (1872). 
J. J. Fant. A History of Electric Telegraphy to 1837 (1884). 
D. LARDNER. The Electric Telegraph Popularised (1855). 
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H. C. MorsE. Ommnibuses and Cabs (1902). 

A. J. CORNEWALL JONES. British Merchant Service (1898). 

H. Fry. History of North Atlantic Steam Navigation (1896). 

A. Cotin. La navigation commerciale au XIX*. stécle (1901). 

W.S. Linpsay. History of Merchant Shipping (1876, etc.). 

J. H. CLapHam. Last Years of Navigation Acts (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., 1910). 

Baron Dupin. The Commercial Power of Britain (1825). 

J. PRIESTLEY. Historical Account of Navigable Rivers and 
Canals throughout Great Britain (1831). 

L. F. V. Harcourt. Harbours and Docks (1885). 


D. COMMERCE. 


L. Levi. History of Commerce (1872). 

J. MACGREGOR. Commercial Statistics (1844). 

J. MAcPHERSON. Amnals of Commerce (1805), incorporating 
the earlier Annals of Anderson (1764). 

P. BONNASSIEUX. Les grandes compagnies de commerce (1892). 

J. R. McCuttocu. Dictionary of Commerce. Statistical 
Account of the British Empire (various editions). 

R.B. WESTERFIELD. Middlemen in English Business (1915). 

W. S. Bucx. The Development of the Organization of the 
Anglo-American Trade, 1800-50 (1926). 

On economic policy and the establishment of free trade :— 

ADAM SMITH. Wealth of Nations (1776). 

V. RABBENO. American Commercial Policy (1895). 

A. PRENTICE. History of the League (1853). Historical 
Sketches and Personal Recollections of Manchester (1851). 

W. CuNnNINGHAM. The Free Trade Movement (1904). 

B. HoLtanp. The Fall of Protection, 1840-50. 

J. W. Horrocks. Short History of Mercantilism (1924). 

P. Aupry. Etude critique de la Politique cmmerciale de 
l’Angleterre a V’égard de ses colonies (1904). 

H. E. Ecerton. The American Revolution (1923). A useful 
analysis of a vast and controversial literature. Short History of 
British Colonial Policy. 

G. B. Hertz. The Manchester Politician, 1750-1912 (1912). 
Useful for the origins and doctrines of the Manchester school, 

J.S. NicHotson. History of the Corn Laws (1914). 

J. CoBDEN UNWIN. The Hungry ’ Forties. 

R. CoppEN. Political Writings (ed. J. E. Thorold Rogers). 
Lives of Cobden and Gladstone (Morley); Bright (Trevelyan) ; 
Disraelt (Monypenny) ; Bentinck (Disraeli) ; Peel (Thursfield and 
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Parker). See also the Corn Law debates (separately reprinted) 
and the numerous pamphlets of the anti-Corn Law League ; also 
the speeches of Villiers and other leaders. 

C. A. BopEtsEn. Studies in mid-Victorian Imperialism 
(1924). 

A. HERON. Rise and Progress of the Company of M erchants, 
Edinburgh (1903). 

WricHT. Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
(1902). 

A. L. Bowtry. England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth 
Century (revised 1905). 

H. R. Fox Bourne. English Merchants (1866, 2 vols. ; 
shortened to 1 vol., 1886). The Romance of Trade (1871). 

J. J. Oppy. European Commerce (1805). ‘‘ Contains much 
practical information ” (McCulloch). 


E. FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


There is, perhaps, no section of economic history less 
thoroughly investigated than the history of banking and of 
financial organization generally. 

W. R. Bisscuop. The Rise of the London Money Market, 
1640-1826 (1910). 

E. T. Powett. The Evolution of the London Money Market 
(1915). 

J. Sykes. Amalgamation Movement in English Banking, 
1825-1924 (1926). 

W. GRAHAM. The One Pound Note in the History of Banking 
in Great Britain (1911 edition). 

A. H. Dopp. The Beginnings of Banking in North Wales 
(Economica, March, 1926). 

A. ANDREADES. History of the Bank of England (1909). 

J. F. Francis. History of the Bank of England (1848). 

W. Bacenot. Lombard Street (1873, and many later editions). 

C. M. Cottins. The History, Law and Practice of Banking 
(1882). 

Cu. Conant. A History of Modern Banks of Issue (1896). 

J. W. Gitpart. Practical Treatise on Banking (1827). 
History, Principles and Practice of Banking (1834, revised edition 
1907). 

T. JOPLIN. On the General Principles and Present Practice of 
Banking. (Best edition, 1827.) 

W. J. Lawson. History of Banking (1855). 

H.D Macteop. Theory and Practice of Banking (1855 and 
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later editions). Theory of Credit (1893-97). A Dictionary of 
Political Economy (1863—only 1 vol. issued). 
M. Puiturps. History of Banks, Bankers and Banking 
(1894). 
J.B. Martin. The Grasshopper” in Lombard Street (1892). 
Useful for early history. 
J.H. PALMER. Causes and Consequences of the Pressure upon 
the Money Market (1837). 
Sir W. Forses. Zhe Memoirs of a Banking House (1860). 
F. Martin. Stories of Banks and Bankers (1865). 
J. Hutton Price. A Handbook of London Bankers 
(1876). 
T. A. STEPHENS. A Contribution to the Bibliography of the 
Bank of England (1897). 
Anon. The Life and Adventures of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street (1832). 
Anon. The Life of Abraham Newland, late principal Cashier 
at the Bank of England (1808). 
A. W. KEerr.. History of Banking in Scotland (1902). 
L. H. Grinpon. Manchester Banks and Bankers (1877). 
J. HuGues. Liverpool Banks and Bankers, 1760-1837 (1906). 
L. Rotu. The Genesis of Banking in Halifax (1914). York- 
shire Coiners (1906). 
C. W. Boase. A Century of Banking in Dundee (1867). 
Anon. The Utility of County Banks Considered (1802). 
G. Rar. The Country Banker (1885). 
T. Buition (G. Rak). The Internal Management of a 
Country Bank (1850). 
H. EnGuiisH. A Complete View of Joint-Stock Companies 
(1827). 
E. BAuMER. The Early Days of the Sun Fire Office (1910). 
Str H. Annals of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
1815-1914 (19T4). 
F. B. Retton. Five Insurance Companies during the Seven- 
same and Eighteenth Centuries (1893). 
C. WaLFoRD. The Insurance Encyclopedia (1871-78). 
F. MARTIN. The History of Lloyd’s and of Marine Insurance 
in Great Britain (1876). 
A. F. Jack. Introduction to the History of Life Insurance 
(1912). 
J. F. Francis. Amnals, Anecdotes and Legends of Life 
Assurance (1853). 
F. HENDRIKS. Contributions to the History of Insurance 
1851). 
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J. F. Francis. Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange (1849). 
L. Ducuip. Story of the Stock Exchange (1901). 


F. Pusiic FINANCE. 


J. F. Rees. Fiscal and Financial History of the Nineteenth 
Century (1921). 

F. W. Hirst and ALLEN. British War Budgets, 1793-1924 
(1925). 

H. E. Fisk. English Public Finance (1920). Useful 
historical summary. 

Str S. NorTHCOTE. Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
1842-61 (1862). 

S. Buxton. Finance and Politics, 1783-1885 (1888). 

T. ATTwooD. Observations on Currency (1818). 

Ep. E. CanNAN. The Paper Pound of 1797-1821 (1919). 

H. PARNELL. Financial Reform (1830). 

H.S. JEvons. Investigations in Currency and Finance (1884). 

E. CANNAN. History of Local Rates (1892). 

W. KENNEDY. English Taxation, 1640-1799 (1913). 

P. PEBRER. Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure, Power, Statistics 
and Debt of the Whole British Empire (1833). 

T. DouBLEeDAy. Financial, Monetary and Statistical History 
of England from 1688 (1847). 

AcworTH. Financial Reconstruction in England, 1815-22 
(1925). A good summary of post-war situation of a century ago. 

S. DowEtt. History of Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols. (1884). 

J. Stncrair. History of the Public Revenue (1784). 

R. G. Hawrrey. Currency and Credit (1919). Though 
mainly concerned with monetary theory, has useful historical 
matter incorporated. 

J. S. NicHotson. War Finance (1917). 

J. MarsHaty. Digest of All the Accounts relating to the 
Population, Production, Resources, etc., of Great Britain (1833). 

R. Hamitton. Rise and Progress of the National Debt (1813). 
Customs Tariff of the United Kingdom, 1800-97. Cd. 8706 (1897). 


G. WAGES AND PRICES. 


T. Tooke and NEwmarcH. History of Prices, 6 vols. (from 
1838-57). 
N. J. SmcBERLING. Business Crises and Business Cycles, 
(1923). 
C. Juctar. Les Crises Commerciales et leur retour périodique 
en France, en Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis (1889). 
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D. M. Evans. The Commercial Crisis of 1847-48 (1848). 
Facts, Failures and Frauds (1859). 

H. $. Jevons. Investigations in Currency and Finance 
(1884). 

W. T. Layton. Introduction to the Study of Prices (1912). 

J. H. Crapoam. The Spitalfields Acts, 1773-1823 (Econ. 
Journal, Vol. XXVI.). 

T. Brassey. Work and Wages (1872). 

A. L. BowLey and G. H. Woop. Articles on “‘ Wages and 
Prices in Nineteenth Century ” in Statistical Journal, 1898-1907. 

G.H.Woop. Course of Average Wages, 1790-1860 (Economic 
Journal, 1899). Wages in Cotton Trade during the Past Hundred 
Years (1910). 

A. L. BowLEy. Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nine- 
teenth Century (1900). Bibliography. 

Str R. GIFFEN. “ Progress of the Working Classes in the 
Last Half Century ”’ (Economic Inquiries and Studies, Vol. I., 
1883). 

L. Levi. Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1867). 


H. SoctiaL AND Economic CONDITIONS AND POPULATION. 


ANON. The Population of Great Britain (1781). 

T. R. Mattnus. Essay om Population (rst edition, 1798 
(anonymous), differs materially from all subsequent editions. 
Many reprints of these are available, e.g., Everyman’s Library). 

F. L. Grirrita. Population Problems of the Age of Malthus 
(1925). An important study. 

A. REDFORD. Labour Migration in England, 1800-50 (1926). 
Fills a gap in economic study of the period. 

M. C. Buer. Health, Wealth and Population in the Early 
Days of the Industrial Revolution, 1760-1815 (1926). Interesting 
on health matters. 

B. W. Ricwarpson. The Health of Nations. A Review of 
the Works of Edwin Chadwick (1887). 

H. JEpHsoN. The Sanitary Evolution of London (1907). 

SiR J. Smmon. English Sanitary Institutions (1890). 

S. and B. Wess. The Parish and County (1906). The 
Manor and Borough (1908). Statutory Authorities (1922). 

A. F. WEBER. The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century 
1899). 

W. F. Spackman. Analysis of the Occupations of the People 
(1847). 

P. GASKELL. The Manufacturing Population of England 
(1833). Artisans and Machinery (1836). 
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F,. EncEts. The Condition of the Working Classes in 1844. 

J. Brown. A Memoir of Robert Blincoe (1832). 

J.Duntop. English Apprenticeship and Child Labour (1912). 

J. Kay. The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
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The contemporary Radical and working-class journals are © 
invaluable, but far too numerous to mention. See, especially, — 
Cobbett’s Political Register (1802-35), The Gorgon, The Pioneer, © 
The Working Man’s Advocate, The Herald of the Rights of Industry, 
The Poor Man’s Advocate, The Votce of the People, The Poor Man's | 
Friend, The Northern Star, The Chartist Circular. See the biblio- 
graphy in Foxwell’s edition of A. Menger’s The Right to the Whole - 
Produce of Labour. 
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